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* CROSSING THE JORDAN. 


THE passage of the Jordan by the 
Israelites brings us to the consideration 
of some of the geographical character- 
istics of the river. The place was “over 
against Jericho,” and probably not far 
from that Helu ford which was attempt- 
ed by Robinson without success, and 
which has been crossed without swim- 
ming by no traveler, so far as I am 
aware, but the brave and zealous Seet- 
zen, in 1807. The Jordan is not ford- 
able at all at the time of the spring 
flood; its muddy torrent is both too 
deep and too swift. Seetzen waited at 


least a week for the waters to subside 
so far as to allow him to venture to 
cross, and the transit, even when he did 
effect it, was full of peril. In the sum- 
mer time, the Jordan can be crossed at 
countless places ; and the repeated refer- 
ences in the Old Testament to passages 
across the river must be explained by 
the ease with which the river could be 
forded insummer. But in the spring it 
was and is still-different. The winter. 
rains fill the wadies with a rushing, im-_ 
petuous tide, and the sides of Hermon 
early begin to pour down the floods 
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450 THE 
which the heat of March and April calls 
out from the snow-masses. To ford the 
river then would be impossible. Yet it 
was just then that the Israelites effected 
the passage. It was the harvest season, 
the last of March and first of April; it 
was within four days of the feast of the 
Passover, which occurred at the same 
time. I am as much impressed as one 
can be with the draughts made upon our 
faith by the story of the miracle; yet 
one is shut up to the necessity of ac- 
cepting it. We learn the time of the 
year incidentally; it is not wrought in 
as an essential part of the story. More- 
over, there is no evidence that any boats 
or bridges were in use then or in lat- 
ter times to effect the passage of the 
Jordan; the ford was then as now (ex- 


cepting where south of the Sea of Gali- 


lee some Roman bridges remain) the 
only method of transit. It is singular 
how faithfully the Jordan maintains at 
the present time the same characteris- 
tics which it is represented in the Bible 
as having. It was a larger stream then, 
for it drained a better-wooded country 
than it does now ; but the same dark, 
muddy water which it had then it has 
now ; and even the same thickets which 
lined its banks at the time of Elisha are 
there at the present day. At the time 
of the spring flood the stream is about 
one hundred feet in width ; narrow, com- 
pared with our American rivers, but 
deep and swift. We find, on the part 
of the Israelites, no sign of a desire to 
wait till the waters should subside. The 
same willingness to trust to the arm of 
God which had characterized Moses at 
the Red Sea now filled the heart of 
Joshua at the Jordan. The Israelites 
wind down to the river from the acacia- 
groves where they had tarried, the wa- 


ters part, they go through, and, from the . 


dry bed, they take up twelve stones to 
set up upon the western bank in memo- 
rial of the great-deed which had been 
wrought in their behalf. 


SABBATH AT HOME. 


Still, while it is impossible to see how 
the herds and the flocks, the women and 
the children, the tabernacle and its ser- 
vice, the embalmed body of Joseph, and 
the whole mass of household goods and 
utensils, could be transferred safely to 
‘the western bank of the Jordan without 
the intervention of miracle, yet at that 
season able and sure-footed men could 
cross either by swimming, or as Seetzen 
did in the spring of 1807. And thus we 
know they did do, for the spies entered 
Jericho and returned to the east bank of 
the river before the general transit was 
effected.* 

Gilgal, the place of the Israelites’ first 
encampment west of the Jordan, lay on 
the south-east of Jericho, between it 
and the river. A few shapeless ruins 


* A very accomplished English traveler, Mr. Tris- 
tram, crossed the Jordan a few years ago at the time 
of the spring flood. To do it made it necessary to 
ride horses across, while Arabs swam by the side and 
held the bridle. Mr. Tristram’s account is so brief 
and graphic that I gladly quote it, as 1 throws light 
upon the difficulties which beset an army without 
horses, and accompanied by women, children, and 
droves of cattle. The place where Mr. Tristram crossed 
the Jordan was a few miles above the ford of Jericho: 
He says: ‘On both sides the space was thronged by 
about fifty tall, wild-looking Bedouins, all stark naked, 
swimming and riding a number of bare-backed horses. 
For a moment my heart beat quick, as two naked 
men seized my horse, and a third snatched my gun 
from me. I felt asif set upon by naked savages. 
C—— was ahead of me, and I watched him and 
his horse led into the water by a naked Bedouin, 
who had taken off the bridle, and held his steed by 
the halter, while another hung on to his tail, and a 
third kept on the lee side of the saddle. The stream, 
rushing with tremendous force, was about fifteen feet 
deep. Meantime my saddle-bags were carried off and 
placed on a man’s head; and, having taken off my 
outer garment, I committed myself and horse to the 
torrent, his halter being held by a mounted guide. 
The ford was very difficult and oblique, but the lead- 
er’s horse was evidently experienced ; while an expert 
swimmer kept to leeward of my saddle, and he!d my 
leg close to my horse. Following a little way with 
the stream, we landed on the other side. Soon we 
had all landed; and now the scene was of the wildest 
and strangest beauty. It was such as one might 
expect to see in a picture of Indians crossing an Amer- 
ican river, or of the warin New Zealand, graced by the 
accompaniments of almost tropical vegetation. We 
agreed that such a spectacle was sufficient to repay all 
the negotiations and trouble of reaching the Jordan.” 


STUDIES IN BIBLE LANDS. 


mark the site of what long continued 
the most sacred locality among the Jews, 
for here the ark remained till it was 
transferred to Shiloh, upon the crest of 
the mountain ridge of Palestine. It lay 
about: three miles from the fords of the 
Jordan, and from one to two miles from 
Jericho. There were several places 
bearing the name of Gilgal; but this 
was the one to which the Hebrew mind 
turned for ages with instinctive rever- 
ence. The twelve stones which were 
taken up from the bed of the river were 
carried to the hill of Gilgal and piled up 
there; the whole of the Israelites were 
circumcised there; and in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of Gilgal the school 
of the prophets sat, nourishing itself 
from the hallowed memories of the 
past. 

But faint memorials remain at the 
present day of that opulent, proud, and 
powerful city of Jericho, with its walls 
and towers, which confronted the Israel- 
ites directly after crossing the Jordan. 
Near the profuse spring known as that 
of the Sultan, there are indeed unmis- 
takable marks of the great natural fer- 
tility of that truly tropical plain ; for, ly- 
ing as it does thirteen hundred feet be- 
low the level of the sea, and shut in as 
it is by the bare rock walls on both sides 
of the Ghor, the place has almost the 
temperature of anoven. A single tower, 
thirty feet square and forty feet high, is 
the most conspicuous object which re- 
mains of the Jericho of Herod’s time; 
but of the primitive Jericho, that ef Josh- 
ua’s day, not a vestige is left. Some of 
those mounds which dot the plain might 
be found, if opened, to contain fragments 
of the ancient walls and towers, yet there 
will hardly be encountered a traveler en- 
terprising enough to try to pierce the 
mystery of those hillocks. Fragments 
of arches, aqueducts, and paved roads 
may be seen in the neighborhood of the 
modern filthy village of Er Riha; but 
they-are only faint indications at best of 
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that city which, although brought to ruins 
so early in the history of Palestine, yet 
blossomed up again into such luxuriant 
life. Nota trace now remains to show 
why it was called the city of palms, yet 


, this tree has waved over the site of Jeri- 


cho since the beginning of the present 
century. The rose of Jericho has ut- 
terly vanished, however, and little that 
depends upon the aid of man is found 
in that fertile valley to-day but scanty 
crops of barley and millet and maize. 
The same vices which characterized the 
oldest known cities of the fertile plain, 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and 
Zoar, characterize the filthy Arabs who 
inhabit the huts of Er Riha; nor can we 


AIN SULTAN. 


be forgetful of the occupation of the 
woman who gave the spies reception 
within her own house. Licentiousness, 
effeminacy, bestiality, have always been 
the besetting sins of that tropical valley ; 
and never, from the time of its capture 
down to the time of the Saviour, does 
Jericho appear to have fallen so low as 
at the present time. Yet even in the 
Saviour’s day the narrow pass which 
leads up to Jerusalem was the favorite 
resort of robbers, as it is to-day, and 
nowhere in Palestine is it more neces- 
sary to be on one’s guard. The para- 
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ble of the good Samaritan has been re- 
enacted within our own day, an English- 
man being the man who “fell among 
thieves.” 


a ot 
BETWEEN VETHANY AND JERICHO. 


Jericho lies four or five miles away 
from the banks of the Jordan, and the 
view from the old tower commands a 
view of the whole extent of intervale. 
Much of the land is parched and blast- 
ed ; that to the south, and lying between 
Er Riha and the Dead Sea, is a desert. 
No doubt the whole place has been so 
changed in its outward aspect that one 
of the inhabitants of ancient Jericho, 
could he revisit the scene, would scarcely 
recognize the fair, fertile tract which the 
river-bottoms once were, in the sterile 
plain of the present day, showing only 
after the heavy rains, or near the great 
Sultan’s Spring, what is the natural ca- 
pacity of the soil. 

The natural highway from Jericho up 
to the great watershed of Palestine is 
not the precipice-lined gorge which runs 
from Jerusalem down to the Jordan by 
way of Bethany. It is the way which 
follows the broad and well-known Wady 
Suweinit for a distance, and then, un- 
der a changed name, runs on to Beth- 
el. There are, indeed, three minor wa- 
dies which radiate from Wady Suwei- 
nit; but the one which emerges at 
Bethel is the most direct and easy. 
Strange to say, however, that tract is 
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most inadequately explored ; the great 
road by which Joshua went up to the 
summit of the hill country, and the sys- 
tem of wadies which lies in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Bethel and Ai, are 
not known as they ought to be, though 
the road was one of those most fa- 
miliar to the Israelites. Not only did 
they take it in their conquering march 
from Jericho to Ai, but that was the 
road which they must follow when 
they went down to offer their sacri- 
fices at Gilgal. Yet the general na- 
ture of the pass is known; we can 
see the thirty thousand men march- 
ing up to Ai, south-east of Bethel and in 
full sight of it, though its ruins are not 
identified with certainty; we can see 
Joshua cunningly sending his select 
champions into a high, unseen place 
beyond the city, while he, with the main 
body, encamped before it, and then 
withdrawing down the valley toward 
Jericho as if unable to take the city. 
We see the men of Ai, falling into the 
snare, passing confidently from the walls 
of their city, and pressing rapidly down 
towards the Jordan in pursuit of the 
fleeing Israelites. Then we see the 
delegation, five thousand strong, it would 
appear, emerging from their ambuscade 
between Bethel and Ai, and pressing 
after the men of Ai. Joshua then 
turns and stems the descending tide of 
Canaanitish mountaineers. Caught be- 
tween the two forces, the men of Ai are 
utterly cut off, and their city reduced to 
ruins. It was, of course, a momentous 
victory, for it opened the whole line 
of mountain-land to them, and the Is- 
raelites could press on without hin- 
drance northward or southward. It was 
in endeavoring to make just such an as- 
cent, south of the Dead Sea, and to 
reach the high land of southern Pales- 
tine, that they were driven back to Hor- 
mah, in the Arabah, and compelled to 
spend those thirty-eight hopeless years 
of wandering. The military genius of 
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Joshua shines out conspicuously in the 
first instance where he needed to use it. 
Moses had lived just as long as a Moses 
was needed, and when new emergen- 
cies rose and new talents were required, 
God had the right man ready for the 
field. 

The main camp remained at Gilgal, 
by Jericho, even after Ai was taken; 
but the next move of any importance 
was the setting up of the tables of the law 
on Ebal and Gerizim, the two mountains 
between which lies that plain of Moreh, 
or Shechem, where Abraham lingered 
long enough to erect an altar, and where 
Jacob lived till the altercations of his 
sons with the Canaanites drove him 
from the place. Under their shadow is 
to be seen even now Jacob’s well and 
the reputed tomb of Joseph. It was on 
Ebal that half of the tribes stood and 
uttered the curses on those who should 
disobey the law; it was on Gerizim that 
the other half stood and recited those 
impressive blessings that are recorded 
in Deuteronomy. It was on Ebal that, 
according to the Jewish reading of the 
Pentateuch (Deut. xxvii. 4), an altar in- 
scribed with the law was to be set up, 
whereas the Samaritan version has Ger- 
izim in the well-remembered passage. 
The differences in the two mountains 
are somewhat marked, although perhaps 
not as much so as the accounts of most 
travelers would lead us toinfer. Ebal 
is a steep, rocky, bare, and uninterest- 
ing peak, and has almost never been as- 
cended: a few shapeless ruins are al- 
most all the human traces which it offers 
to the curiosity. Its hight has not been 
closely ascertained, but it is computed 
to be not much short of thirty-five hun- 
dred feet.. Gerizim, which is about five 
hundred feet lower, has been spoken of 
by most travelers as a “smiling ” moun- 
tain, covered with verdure, and showing 
on its very face why it was chosen as 
the mount of blessings. This is surely 
an. exaggerated statement of what rests 
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upon a very slight foundation. Indeed, 
it would not be right to omit saying that 
some of our most reliable modern tour- 
ists deny Gerizim any superiority what- 
ever in charm over Ebal. It has from 
the remotest period been accounted a 
sacred mountain ; and it is supposed by 
Stanley to have been the hight to which 
Abraham brought Isaac for sacrifice ; 
though I can not yield assent to this 
view. Gerizim is the resort of pil- 
grims every year to witness the cel- 
ebration of the passover; and one of 
the most interesting portions of Stan- 
ley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church 
is that appendix in which he gives 
his own account, as an eye-witness, 
of the celebration, in this age, of that 
ancient feast, with ritualistic observances 
little changed by the lapse of four thou- 
sand years. 

The law having been set up on Ebal 
or Gerizim (according as the Jews or 
Samaritans are right in their respective 
readings), the next step of the Is- 
raelites was to move quickly southward 
along the Palestine watershed and then 
down the ravine leading from Bethel to 
Gilgal and Jericho. It was during the 
brief pause after their return that the 
memorable visit of the Gibeonites oc- 
curred, which led Joshua into a net, not 
so dangerous as that which he set for 
the people of Ai, but quite as subtle. I 
need not remind the reader how the in- 
habitants of Gibeon and the neighboring 
cities of Beeroth, Kirjath-jearim, and 
Chephirah took moldy bread and burst 
wine-skins, and old clothes and worn-out 
shoes, and traversed the ten or twelve 
miles which separated their homes from 
Gilgal, and pretended to come from a 
distant country for the purpose of testi- 
fying their allegiance to the God of the 
Israelites. The trick was at length dis- 
covered, and, although Joshua could not 
forfeit his word to spare their lives, they 
were degraded into hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, and compelled to dis- 
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charge these laborious and menial ser- 
vices for the Israelites age after age. 
Those places have all been brought to 
light by the indefatigable Robinson. 
Their present names are but little 
changed from those they bore in an- 
cient times, Gibeon being Geba; Bee 
roth, Bireh; and Chephirah, Kefur. 
Kirjath-jearim has lost its name, how- 
ever, and is to be identified with Kur- 
.yet-el-enab. They lie from six to ten 
miles north of Jerusalem, a little west 
of the line of watershed, Kirjath-jearim 


being at the head of an important wady 


which leads toward the Mediterranean 
coast. 

The anger which was kindled in the 
hearts of the Canaanite kings against 
the Gibeonites for not resisting the in- 
vaders at the point of the sword, led di- 
rectly to that great and decisive battle 
of Beth-horon which put the Israelites 
in substantial possession of the country. 
The five kings who conspired to des- 
troy Gibeon for its pusillanimous con- 
duct were those of Jerusalem, Hebron, 
Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon, —all of 
them places of unquestionable impor- 
tance. Of Jerusalem and Hebron I need 
not speak excepting to say that these 
two cities, which have before met us 
only in the attitude of peace, here con- 
front us with the stern face of war. 
Abraham and Jacob were men who 
passed up and down through Palestine, 
cherishing a promise of future posses- 
sion, but taking no steps to attain it, 
and carefully abstaining from coming 
into conflict with the people, always 
buying land instead of wresting it, and 
speaking not imperiously but peaceably 
to the Canaanites. But when Joshua 
came there was a change, and the chief 
city of the Jebusites and that of the 
Hittites arrayed themselves against the 
man who came not with flocks and herds, 
but at the head of a powerful army. 
Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon lay south- 
west of Jerusalem and west of Hebron ; 
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the first of them on the western margin 
of the hill country, the last two on the 
rich plain below. Jarmuth is identified, 
beyond much doubt, with the modern 
village of Jarmu; Lachish and Eglon, 
with Um Lakis, and Ajlan. It was not 
at those places, however, that the kings 
encountered the Israelites. They united 
their forces and marched up to Gib- 
eon, on the high land north of Jerusa- 
lem, the modern Geba, for the purpose 
of destroying it. The people sent a 
messenger directly to Joshua at Gilgal. 
The Israelitish army was at once on the 
move up the rocky defiles which lead 
from the valley of the Jordan to the top of 
the mountain land ; their first duty being 
to defend their new and crafty allies, the 
Gibeonites ; their next, to go forward and 
capture the country for themselves. The 
news reached Joshua in the night, and 
before it was day the Israelitish host had 
traversed the ravine and were before the 
walls of Gibeon. And then began that 
memorable battle of Beth-horon, one of 
the decisive struggles of the world. 
The Israelites pursued their enemy 
northward for about four miles, over a 
tract sufficiently broken, but along the 
main coast-line of the country. At 
Upper Beth-horon, its place perfectly 
marked at the present day by the village 
of Upper Beit-ur, the Canaanites turned 
down to the west through the broad 
and steep pass which led to the village 
of Lower Beth-horon. It is the same 
pass which is taken by all the heavy 
travel between Jaffa and Jerusalem. 
The lighter travel comes up by a pass 
west of Jerusalem, and more direct ; but 
the pass of Beit-ur, the ancient Beth- 
horon, is one of the most striking fea- 
tures of the country. Mr. Grove says 
graphically of it, “ With the upper vil- 
lage the descent commences ; the road, 
rough and difficult even for the moun- 
tain paths of Palestine, now over 
sheets of smooth rock flat as the flag- 
stones of a London pavement, now over 
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the upturned edges of the limestone 
Strata, and now amongst the loose rec- 
tangular stones so characteristic of the 
whole of this district. There are, in 
many places, steps cut, and other marks 
of the path having been artificially im- 
proved.” Near the lower end of the 
pass is the side valley passing by the 
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low hill on which stood the village of 
Ajalon, the modern Yalo, and whose 
name is always remembered in connec- 
tion with Joshua’s prayer, as he set for- 
ward that eventful morning. Itis plain 
that the Canaanites were taken by sur- 
prise when, in the cool of the day, they 
found the Hebrew troops upon them. 


re 


MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE BATTLES OF AI AND BETH-HORON, 


There was a continual rout all the way 
from Gibeon to Upper Beth-horon ; and, 
to add to all, just as the Canaanites 
were taking that steep and dangerous 
pass from Upper to Lower Beth-horon, 
a tremendous hailstorm broke upon 
them, effecting more slaughter than even 
the arms of the Israelites. This pitiless 
storm followed them till they reached the 
city of Azekah, identified by Porter with 
the modern village of Zechariah on the 
verge of the highlands south-west of Jeru- 
salem. It would appear that the Israelites 
did not pass on at once to Azekah, but 
in the early morning, the victory being 
complete, left the hailstorm on the west- 
ern slope of the hill country to do its 
devastating work, while they went back 
to Gilgal. Butsoona messenger brought 
word that the five kings had taken ref- 
uge in a cave at Makkedah, near Azekah. 
Up from Gilgal on the same day the Is- 
raelites marched, reached the highlands 
about Gibeon, and swept down the 
pass of Beth-horon to Makkedah. The 
slaughter of the kings, their burial in 
the cave, and the destruction of Makke- 
dah, closed that memorable day. It does 
not need any argument to convince us 
of the miraculous answer to Joshua’s 


prayer, “Sun, stand thou still upon Gibe- 
on, and thou, moon, in the valley of Aja- 
lon.” The march up from Gilgal to Gib- 
eon was effected in the night, it is true ; 
but between the break of the next day 
and its close, Joshua marched from Gib- 
eon to Upper Beth-horon, some distance 
down the pass, back to Gilgal, up from 
Gilgal to Gibeon again, and down the 
whole length of the pass to Makkedah. 
These things, being told in a simple, un- 
affected manner, would seem to shut us’ 
up to one of two conclusions : either that 
the Israelites could pass over rough 
roads and through narrow defiles with 
supernatural speed, not to speak of the 
immense draughts on their energy and 
strength, or that the day was of no com- 
mon length that could permit them to 
do all this. The distance traversed can 
not have been less than forty miles, not 
to reckon the night march. The nature 
of the roads is such that to go up 
from Gilgal to Gibeon and back in a 
single day is all that strong travelers can 
accomplish. The whole route is now, 
and must have been then, one with which 
hardly any mountain path that any of 
us are familiar with can be compared. 
Twenty miles of such toilful marching 
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through the defiles and up the declivi- 
ties of the White Hills of New Hamp- 
shire would task the powers of the 
strongest man to the utmost; yet here 
is a whole army doing a feat of twice 
that magnitude. I am aware that the 
miraculous prolonging of the day of 


that battle is one of the special targets 
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of those who hold the supernatural ele- 
ment of the Bible up to ridicule; but I 
confess that the power of doing all that 
Joshua and his men did that day with- 
out supernatural help seems just as op- 
posed to all that we know of human 
possibilities as the prolonging of the 
day can have been. , 


INTO THY HANDS, MY GOD. 


BY JULIA B. CADY. 


Into thy hands my God, I gladly fall, 


Resigning there my life, my will, my a//,; 
Do as thou wilt, O Lord, for I am thine; 
Whatever thy blest will is also mine. 


Into thy hands, my God; for there, at length, 


Through my poor weakness shall I find thy strength ; 


Thy grace shall triumph over all my sin, 


And Christ’s dear blood shall make me pure within. 


Into thy hands, my God, — those hands of love 


Which sweetly reached and drew me from above; 
Those hands which countless daily mercies give, 
Those hands by which I every moment live. 


Into thy hands, my God,—my Father’s hands ; 
Near them a living Saviour pleading stands. 


Oh, love! 


He pleads for #ze, —how can I fear 


With such a Father, such a Saviour, near? 


In thy dear hands, my God, there let me rest ; 
Send pain or sickness if thou seest best; 

Do as thou wilt, —thy love I can not doubt, 
For perfect love casts fear and sadness out. 


Safe in thy hands, my God, a little child, 
I look to thee, through Jesus reconciled ; 
I dare, for his dear sake, to call thee mine ; 
For this sweet bliss I would all else resign. 


Into thy hands, my God, I cast my will; 

Bid every murmuring, restless thought be still ; 
My only wish, while on the narrow road, 
Tranquil to lie in thy dear hands, my God. 


TURNING THE CORNER. 
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TURNING THE CORNER. 


BY MRS. A. H. BRONSON. 


“So you must be all ready, Mary, at 
seven. We shall be punctual ; and mind 
you wrap up warmly. Good-bye ; now 
I must be off.” 

“But, Henry, stop a minute,” said 
Mary, laying her hand on his arm as he 
was leaving the door. “What evening 
is the ride to be, did you say?” 

“ Wednesday.” 

“ But that is our prayer-meeting night, 
vou know ; did you forget?” 

“No, Mary, not exactly,” said Henry, 
impatiently twirling his cap; “but really 
Wednesday is the only night we can 
have this week. This evening is the 
lecture, you know, Thursday evening 
the social circle, Friday the party at 
Helen B.’s, and Saturday, —of course, 
we don’t want to go Saturday evening, 
Mary! so you see, for once, we must 
give up our meeting. So good-bye, 
dear, and be sure to be all ready ;” and 
he was off before Mary could collect her 
thoughts or utter a word. 

But she could think now that she 
was alone; and think she did, calmly 
and prayerfully. She felt that there was 
an important question to be settled now, 
— how far it is right to omit stated re- 
ligious duties for mere calls of pleasure. 
Could it be justifiable under any circum- 
stances? She felt that there might be 
extreme cases where it would be so; 
but certainly this was not one of them. 
Nothing else could be omitted, not the 
lecture, nor the circle, nor the party, — 
all these were of importance, it seemed, 
and must be attended to ; but the prayer- 
meeting, — zha¢ could be given up for a 
ride, a surprise-party, or anything which 
happened to come up, or was got up 
to interfere with it. But was not this 
special, after all? She must consider it 
fully before deciding, for much was in- 
volved in a right decision. As Henry 
had said, this was the last week of the 


moon for that month, and the sleighing 
might go away before it was full again. 
The party were to stop at the house of 
a dear friend, who would be greatly dis- 
appointed, she well knew, if her face 
was missing. Then she and Henry had 
been so constant at the meetings, — not 
one missed, since that evening, six 
months before, when together they wept 
and prayed for mercy and received it. 
How happy they had been! and how . 
determined to serve the Lord faithfully 
as long as they lived. Could they not 
be excused one night? Would any one 
have occasion to blame them? Would 
there be any Zarvm in it? 

These thoughts were passing through, 
her mind as she sat, her head resting on 
her hand, as she watched Henry run- 
ning down the street, till he turned the 
corner and was out of sight. “He has 
turned the corner,” she said aloud: 
“turned the corner,” she repeated slow- 
ly, for her words recalled a sentence in 
her pastor’s sermon the previous Sun- 
day: “Itis the straight road, dear friends, 
which leads to glory, the straight and 
narrow way ; beware then of turning cor- 
ners. If the path does not look clear and 
plain, consult your guide-book, consult 
the Guide himself, who has promised to 
lead you.” 

Laying aside her sewing, which in- 
deed had fallen from her hands before, 
Mary left the sitting-room and went up 
to her own room. Then closing the 
door, she entered into her closet and 
prayed, and He who seeth in secret re- 
warded her openly ; for when she arose 
from her knees she felt peaceful and 
settled. Her perplexity was all gone. 
She could see clearly the right from 
the wrong; and firmly she determined 
to abide by her own convictions, cost 
her what it might. As she and Henry 
were engaged, it was obviously a diffi- 
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cult and delfcate thing to differ with 
him so decidedly. If it was proper for 
him to go, it was for her. Why should 
she be more particular than he? Why, 
indeed? And if she did not go with 
him, who would? And if he should not 
go, that would spoil the whole pleasure, 
for the party was chiefly of his arrang- 
ing, and designed as a compliment to his 
and fer very particular friends. But these 
thoughts did not disturb her now, and 
she calmly took down her writing-desk, 
his gift, to write a note to him. One 
thought filled her soul, “I must do my 
duty, and leave the consequences with 
God.” The note ran thus : — 


“DEAR HENRY: 

“ After thinking the matter of your invi- 
tation well over, I find that I can not accept it, 
without violating, it seems to me, a religious 
obligation. I am sorry to disoblige you, 
—you must know that,—and grieved for 
fear of offending you; but, Henry, I can 
not but feel that going off on this ride this 
evening will be ‘a step round the corner’ 
away from God, away from his people. 
Dear Henry, believe me 

“Yours as ever, 
“& Mary.” 


After sending this note, Mary went 
calmly and firmly about her household du- 
ties. She knew that she would see Henry 
at the lecture that evening, but she felt that 
it was far easier to write than to wait and 
tell him her decision ; for she was natu- 
rally very shrinking, and very much in- 
disposed to offer opposition to the will 
of those she loved. Her mother, on 
whom she had leaned for strength, had 
been for two years dead, and her father 
“cared for none of these things ;” so 
that what firmness she possessed must 
come asa gift from above, — an imparted 
strength. 

She went with her father to the lec- 
ture, Henry not calling for her as usual. 
The eloquence and wit of the accom- 
plished lecturer fell almost powerless 
upon her ear. Not so, however, the 
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stirring words he uttered just before he 
closed, upon the beauty and dignity of 
“ woman’s right” to know the truth and 
hold man to it; so should she prove his 
salvation. That was as a cordial, full 
of strengthening to her soul. 

Henry walked home with her. Both 
were silent, at first, for Henry had been 
a little touched by the closing appeal, 
and his conscience was deserting to her 
side. But the necessity of the case 
pressed upon him, and assisted him in 
putting its claims aside for this time, and 
gave him words to plead. 

“May,” he said, “what could you 
mean by that silly note? You surely 
would not put me in sucha ridiculous 
position! I accepted the arrangement 
of everything, and all is depending upon 
me. I really have no right to back out 
now. Come, just this once, and I will 
promise to be more prudent in future.” 

It was hard to resist such entreaties, 
nay, it would have been impossible but 
from her firm conviction of right, — her 
duty to him as well as to herself. 

“Henry,” she said softly, “I am 
sorry for you. I wish I could do my 
duty and oblige you too; but I can not. 
I never promised to go. I would have 
told you of my hesitation then if you 
had given me time: and, after thinking 
it over and praying for direction, I wrote 
you what I did. Henry, you are not 
angry with me?” 

But Henry answered not aword. He 
dropped her arm at the door, and, as 
the servant cpened it, bowed coldly and 
left. 

The next evening, as the bell rang for 
service, and Mary—wiping away the 
tears which would come every now and 
then— was putting on her cloak and 
hood, she heard sleigh-bells, and, look- 
ing out, she saw Henry standing by his 
horse, looking so handsome, so fresh, so 
eager. ‘Come, Mary,” he said, as sud- 
denly she opened the door and stepped 
out, — “come, you are just in season! 
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Jump in, and I will teil you all about 
TES 

And there, down the street, were 
many other sleighs filled with her young 
friends, all joyous and gay, waiting for 
them to start and lead the way. Harder 
than all, her father appeared at that mo- 
ment, saying sternly, “‘Get in at once, 
daughter ; don’t be so foolish and stand 
there in the cold. Here, I will put you 
in and wrap you up warmly.” 

But Mary, indignant now, and firmer 
than before, only said, “Father, I can 
not; Henry knows I can not;” and, 
gently putting aside the hand laid on her 
arm, walked rapidly to church. She 


felt as if she had escaped some terrible 


snare as she stepped into the quiet ves- 
try, and saw, as in a dream, the peace- 
ful faces gathered there; and when the 
pastor prayed, such a prayer! that the 
Holy Spirit would not forsake them, 
grieved as he must be, wounded in the 
house of his friends; that he would 
bring back the wandering, awaken once 
more toa sense of their lost condition 
those whose eyes had been partly opened, 
but which seemed to be shut again, 
dazzled by the pleasures of the world ; 
and that he would now descend and fill 
the house with his presence, and the 
hearts there with his love, — Mary felt 
that Aer heart was filled and pervaded 
with a love and peace and joy far ex- 
- ceeding all that she had experienced 
before, and that she was abundantly re- 
warded for the sacrifice she had made 
for his sake. 

As she glanced around the room 
when she arose as the last hymn was 
sung, she missed the faces and voices 
which usually joined so sweetly with hers 
in the singing, but she felt grateful that 
she had been kept from like desertion. 

The meeting was closed, and the pas- 
tor came down the aisle to greet the 
Christian friends. As he took her hand 
in his, he softly whispered, “ Mary hath 
chosen the good part.” His wife, too, 
pressed her hand tenderly as she said, 
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* Thank God, my dear, that you have 
stood firm ;” and so, comforted by Chris- 
tian sympathy, Mary went home. 

Her father met her at the door with a 
frown, and a hasty “ How could you let 
Henry go off without you? He was so 
mortified, so angry; and I don’t won- 
der! It was shameful, my child! and 
all fora prayer-meeting !” 

“Dear father,” said Mary, speaking 
with effort, “it was for Christ. I owe 
my first obligation to Az. 1am sorry, 
so sorry, to vex you both; but I—” 

“Just like her mother!” exclaimed 
her father. ‘“ Mary, I will not scold you 
again; you are a good child, only too 
particular ; but I honor you for it, after 
all. If you think it right, stick to it, 
just as your mother did. She would 
give her eyes to help anybody, but not 
an inch would she move in what she 
thought a wrong direction.” 

And, as Mary leaned her head against 
her father’s shoulder and softly wept, 
they were tears of thankfulness she 
shed, that she had been allowed to be 
a connecting link between the sainted 
mother’s soul and this beloved, unbe- 
lieving father. 

Late in the night, almost in the early 
morning, Mary was awakened by the 
jingling sleigh-bells and the merry voices 
of the returning party, and thanked God 
that she had not to go to her room at 
that hour to face a neglected duty and 
an offended heavenly Father. 

The next church-meeting, Mary was 
there with her father, for he had come 
to tell of God’s dealings with his soul ; 
and Henry had once more turned the 
corner and got back into the narrow way. 
With a broken voice and a penitent 
heart, he arose and related the experi- 
ence of the past month. 

“T had been for some time neglecting 
my duties,” he said, “secret prayer 
and the study of the Bible; and even 
when here my heart was cold and my 
tongue silent ; and so when the temp- 
tation came I easily fell into it, and 
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but for the firmness of a friend,” — here 
his voice faltered, — “I am almost sure 
that, having turned the corner, I should 
have got farther and farther away from 
Christ and his people. But that scene 
of gayety was one of misery to me; 
and when I reached home, late as it 
was, I slept not till I had settled 
the question, ‘which I should choose, 
the world or the Lord.’ Thank God, 
he did not forsake me, or I should 
not be here to-night; and now I ask 
your forgiveness and your prayers.” 
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From that day Mary had the joy of 
seeing her friend grow daily stronger 
and stronger ; saw him unwearied in his 
Master’s service; using his influence, 
which was great, his talents, which were 
brilliant, his income,.which was large, in 
bringing men to Christ, in helping the 
weak, in assisting the strong, but es- 
pecially in guarding the unwary and wa- 
vering ones, and endeavoring to lead 
them in the straight and narrow way 
which leads to life everlasting. 


REMEMBRANCE OF CHRIST. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ALBERT KNAPP, BY PROF. THOS. C. PORTER, EASTON, PA. 


More than all, one thing my heart is craving 
As my food by night or day; 

With it, blesséd and all trials braving, 
Through this wilderness we stray, — 

Ever on the Man to gaze adoring 

Who, with bloody sweat and tears imploring, 
On his face submissive sank, 
And the Father’s chalice drank. 


Ever shall mine eyes, his form retaining, 
View the Lamb once slain for me, 

As he yonder, pale and uncomplaining, 
Hangs upon the bitter tree ; 

As he, thirsting, wrestled in his anguish, 

That in hell my soul might never languish, 


Of me thinking 


g, when his cry, 


“Tt is finished!” rose on high. 


O my Saviour, never shall thy kindness 
Nor my guilt forgotten be! 
When I sat, a stranger in my blindness, 
Thou didst still remember me ; 
For thy sheep thou long hadst interceded, 
Ere the Shepherd’s gentle voice was heeded, 
And a costly ransom-price 
Bought me with thy sacrifice. 


I am Thine! 


Say thou Amen for ever! 


Blessed Jesus, mine thou art! 
Let thy precious name escape me never; 
Stamp it burning on my heart. 
With thee all things bearing and achieving, 
In thee both to live and die believing, 
This our solemn covenant be, 
Till my spirit rest in thee! 


rs 
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EARLY MISSIONARY LABORS AMONG THE INDIANS OF 
THE PLYMOUTH COLONY. 


BY REV. HENRY M. DEXTER, D. D. 


(Concluded from last month.) 


IT was through the personal influ- 
ence and long-continued and patient 
endeavor of one of the Mayflower men, 
that Parliament, after five or six years 
of consideration, passed an act establish- 
ing a corporation “for the Promotion 
and Propagating of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ in New England.” The first re- 
corded movement in that direction is 
indeed traceable to “ William Cartell, 
Parson of Courtenhall, in Northampton 
Shire,” who addressed to Parliament a 
memorial, probably about the year 1644, 
urging the importance of “ propagating 
the glorious gospel in America, a main 
part of the world, . . . to reduce those 
who at first were created after the image 
ot God from the manifest worship of 
Devils, to acknowledge and adore the 
blessed Trinity in Unity.” (Hazard, i. 
527.) But, although his petition was en- 
dorsed bya large number of the eminent 
men of that day,—such as Dr. Robert 
Sanderson, Dr. Daniel Featly, Jeremiah 
Burroughs, Daniel Cawdrey, etc., —and 
- although Wilson and Shepard sent 
over glowing accounts of Eliot’s labors 
and their success, which were published 
in London, with the commendation of 
some of the most influential both of the 
Presbyterian and Independent divines, 
and although Parliamentat last instructed 
the Commissioners for Foreign Planta- 
tions to prepare and present an ordinance 
“for the Encouragement and Advance- 
ment of Learning and Piety in New 
England,” other matters which more ab- 
sorbed the public interest supervened, 
and no progress was made. Edward 
Winslow was then in London as an 
agent of the United Colonies, and more 
detailed and decided communications 
reaching him from home of the encour- 
agements attending the missionary work 


of Mayhew, Eliot, and others, and of 
the need, created by its very success, of 
pecuniary aid for its farther development, 
he published a selection from them 
(Glorious Progress, etc.), with an ad- 
dress to Parliament, pressing once more, 
and more earnestly than before, the 
whole subject upon their consideration. 
This time the effort was successful, and 
July 19th, 1649, an act was passed con- 
stituting a corporation of sixteen per- 
sons, to wit, a president, treasurer, and 
fourteen assistants, to be “(a Body Poli- 
tick and corporate in Law,” and to “have 
perpetuell Succession, with power to 
hold any Lands, Tenements, or Heredi- 
taments in England or Wales, not ex- 
ceeding £2000 per annum,” and any 
goods and sums of money whatsoever. 
A general collection was authorized in 
all the counties, cities, and parishes of 
England and Wales as “the foundation 
of so pious and great an undertaking ;” 
and it gave power to the Commissioners 
of the United Colonies of New England, 
or to such as they should appoint, to 
receive and disburse money, etc., “in 
such manner as shall best and princi- 
pally conduce to the preaching and 
propagating of the Gospell amongst the 
Natives, and fof maintenance of Schooles 
and Nurseries of learning for the Edu- 
cation of the children of the natives.” 
(See whole charter in Hazard, i. 635.) 
Gookin tells us how this money was ap- 
propriated. Most of it was invested in 
England “in making purchases of lands 
and rents for an annual revenue and in- 
come;” some of it was transmitted to 
New England, and distributed, under 
the best judgment of the above-em- 
powered commissioners, in seven ways: 
(1) in some small salaries to missionaries ; 
(2) in some small salaries to Indian rul- 
ers, teachers, and interpreters ; (3) in 
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providing tools and instruments for the 
Indians to work with, in learning the 
trades of civilization ; (4) in furnishing 
them with some materials for labor, such 
as wool, cotton, etc.; (5) in keeping In- 
dian youth at school; (6) in erecting a 
building for Indian use in connection 
with the college at Cambridge ;* (7) in 
bearing the charge of printing the Bible 
and other books in the Indian tongue. 
The last three were much the more con- 
siderable'items. The schools did well, 
but the college was a failure. Many 
became disheartened —is it to be won- 
dered at?—when put to Latin and 
Greek ; but the great difficulty was the 
fact that a sedentary life was almost 
sure to kill these Indian youth. Of all 
who studied at the college, only two had 
much success. Yoel Hacoomes — son 
of our friend of that name at Martha’s 
Vineyard — was getting “ripe in learn- 
ing,” and was in a few months to have 
taken his bachelor’s degree, when he 
was shipwrecked, and either drowned in 
the Nantucket surf, or murdered by 
“some wicked Indians of that place,” 
after he had struggled safe to land. 
The other, Caleb Cheeschaumuck, was 
one of the eight graduates of 1665, 
and the only name on the Trien- 
nial to which the significant “ /dus” 
is attached; but he soon died of con- 
sumption at Charlestown. The sums 
expended in printing were large, for the 
work was great; but, as I shall revert 
to that matter again, I pass it here. 

So far as the record of Gookin goes, 
one would infer that it was “the ex- 
ample and exhortations of Mr. Eliot, 
and his travelling into Plymouth juris- 


* This cost between three hundred and four hun- 
dred pounds, and was erected in 1665. It was of 
brick, and large enough to accommodate about twenty 
scholars. 
dians, that it was taken for a printing-house for many 
years, and has long since been demolished. It prob- 
ably stood about one hundred and fifty feet east of 
Dane Hall, and the same distance north of the old 
President’s house. 


But so little use was made of it by the In-- 
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diction at sometimes,” that stimulated 
to what was there undertaken and ac- 
complished in the way of preaching the 
gospel to the Indians. But there are 
not wanting evidences that the quiet and 
untrumpeted successes of Mayhew and 
Hiacoomes on Martha’s Vineyard had 
both an earlier and a more important in- 
fluence. When it is remembered that 
it is less than four miles over the Vine- 
yard Sound from land to land, and that 
the Mashpee district on the Cape where 
the Indians to this: day have their 
home is scarcely ten miles, as the 
crow flies, from the scene of May- 
hew’s labors, across water which in ~ 
smooth summer days canoes could easily 
navigate, it will be easy to understand 
how influences, that never reported 
themselves to the scribes which were 
seated on the Bay, prompted good white 
men to undertake, and silently prepared 
the red men of the main-land to be- 
come susceptible to, missionary efforts 
akin to those which did so much in so 
short a time on the islands. 

I have not found it possible to settle 
the date at which special missionary 
effort in behalf of the Indians began 
on the main-land of the Cape, within 
the bounds of the Old Colony. Dr. Jo- 
seph S. Clark, in his Congregational 
Churches of Massachusetts, says that it 
was ‘simultaneously with the move- 
ment on the Vineyard” (1642), but does 
not cite the authority on which he makes 
the statement. The general tenor of 
authorities would imply a somewhat 
later time. Freeman (History of Cape 
Cod) seems to fix it after 1658. Otis 
mentions the latter year. Probably all 
may be reconciled by the recollection 
that almost as a matter of course such 
an undertaking, which involved the slow 
acquisition of a new and very difficult lan- 
guage, must have been gradual in its in- 
ception, and that the good men who un- 
dertook it, if they — or either of them — 
felt able to begin in the rudest way to im- 
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part to their savage neighbors the knowl- 
edge of the true God at or near the earlier 
year, may well have waited until near 
the later one, before, with all else which 
pressed upon them, they felt ready to 
say or do much publicly about their 
labors. 

The three men whose names deserve 
grateful mention as having done most for 
the Indians of the Old Colony, were Rich- 
ard Bourne, Thomas Tupper, and John 
Cotton, Jr. Richard Bourne is sup- 
posed to have come from Devonshire, 
England, was a householder in Plymouth 
in 1636, and a freeman the next year ; 
September 4th, 1637, he appears as an 
inhabitant of Sandwich; was deputy 
thence to the General Court in 1639, 
and, indeed, much of the time thereafter 
until 1670. In 1645 he was on the com- 
mittee to craft laws for the Colony ; and 
he often afterward served the Colony in 
ways showing their confidence in him and 
respect for him. Nearly all the pur- 
chases of land of the Indians made 
in Sandwich or vicinity during his life- 
time were referred to him,—a fact 
showing the confidence felt both by the 
colonists and the Indians in his integ-" 
rity. And it was at his solicitation that 
the tract of ten thousand five hundred 
acres, known as Mashpee, was reserved 
by the Colony to the Indians and their 
children for ever. He has been charac- 
terized by the most careful historian of 
the period as “a well-informed man, 
discreet, cautious, of sound judgment, 
and of good common sense.” 

Thomas Tupper, having been one of 
the early settlers of Lynn, removed to 
Sandwich in 1637, and became a promi- 
nent citizen there, a deputy, etc. After 
Mr. Leverich left Sandwich (1653-4) 
there was no regularly settled minister 
in the town for several years. In this 
interim Mr. Tupper (then known more 
prominently as Captain Tupper) was, in 
some way, led to conduct lay services 
in the meeting-house. And, although 
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he seems to have been a very good 
man, — possibly, if tradition is to be 
credited, a little earnest, sometimes to 
the borders of fanaticism,—the story 
goes that his prophesyings were not 
edifying to the majority of the church, 
nor to many of the congregation. This 
difficulty led to a queer sort of com- 
promise, by which it was arranged that he 
and Richard Bourne should “ prophesy,” 
—that one whom the majority of those 
present. desired to hear, to serve for 
each given Sunday. This arrangement 
is said to have lasted untilethe Rev. 
John Smith was settled, in 1658, after 
which Messrs. Bourne and Tupper 
turned their attention more fully to the 
Indians. 

John Cotton, Jr., was second son of 
John, of Boston, graduated at Harvard 
College, 1657, preached some time at 
Wethersfield, Conn., about 1664 went to 
Martha’s Vineyard, where he preached to 
the Indians ; but, in 1667, he was called 
to Plymouth, where he was settled June 
30th, 1669, and where he labored nearly 
twenty-eight years, until, being dis- 
missed under unpleasant circumstances 
growing out of a division in the church, 
he went to Charleston, South Carolina, 
where he gathered a church, and was 
laboring with great acceptance and suc- 
cess, when he was cut down by the yel- 
low fever, September 18th, 1699, at the 
age of about sixty. 

Gookin’s account of Bourne’s begin- 
ning is as follows ; — 


Being a pious, sober, and active person, 
endowed with good understanding in the 
Scriptures, having gained, by his industry 
and diligence, a competent knowledge and 
ability to teach them in the Indian language, 
he applied himself to preach the gospel to 
some Indians that dwelt not far from his 
habitation; and afterwards, finding good 
success, went farther among them, preach- 
ing the glad tidings of salvation to sundry 
others, that a good and plentiful harvest is 
gathered in that colony. 
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Mr. Bourne’s labors were directed to 
the Indians south and east from his res- 
idence. And after he had considerable 
success in christianizing them, becom- 
ing persuaded that there could be no 
hope of permanent benefit for them, un- 
less they could have a home secured to 


them, by his efforts he succeeded, as I ° 


have already said, in procuring a district 
of land to be set apart to their exclusive 
and inalienable use forever. The Rev. 
Gideon Hawley said of this tract, in 
1794, — 


There is no place I ever saw so adapted 
to an Indian town as this. It is situated on 
the [Vineyard] Sound, in sight of Martha’s 
Vineyard, and cut into necks of land, and 
hath two inlets from the sea; being well 
watered by three fresh rivers and three 
large fresh ponds, lying in the center of the 
plantation. And in the salt-water bays are 
very great plenty of fish of every descrip- 
tion; and in the rivers are trout, herring, 
&c. And in the woods, till lately, have been 
a variety of wild game, consisting of deer, 
&c. ; and, adjacent to the rivers and ponds, 
otters, minks, and other amphibious animals, 
whose furs have been sought for, and made 
a valuable remittance to Europe ever since 
my knowledge of these Indians. [Mass. 
Hist. Coll. i. :3, 189.] 


In accordance with that policy of de- 
lay in that matter to which I have re- 
ferred, the organization of Bourne’s first 
converts into a church was deferred 
until August 17, 1670, when also he was 
ordained as its pastor. John Eliot and 
John Cotton, Jr., with other ministers, 
assisted at the interesting ceremony. 
Four years before, in July, 1666, Gov. 
Prence and Messrs. Thomas South- 
worth, John Eliot, Sen., John Eliot, Jun., 
Samuel Arnold, John Holmes, William 
Brimsmead, and Thomas Cushman had 
visited Sandwich for the express pur- 
pose of making inquiry into the pro- 
gress made by Mr. Bourne in instruct- 
ing the Indians in the Christian faith. 
The record says : — 


"1758. 


. 
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They gave such an account of their knowl- 
edge and belief, and of the impression the 
gospel had made on their hearts ; and gave 
their relations with such affection, as was ex- 
tremely grateful to the pious auditory. The 
magistrates and ministers convened on the 
occasion received much satisfaction in what 
they observed and heard ; yet such was the 
strictness of those who conducted the business 
of the meeting, that before they would coun- 
tenance the advancement of these Indians to 
church fellowship, they concluded that their 
confessions should be written, and a copy 
sent to each church in the colony for their 
inspection and approbation, if they saw fit ; 
so that, if no objections should be offered, 
they might, at a suitable time, be permitted 
and encouraged to enter into church fellow- 
ship, The confessions and relations were 
very agreeable to the churches to which they 
were communicated. 


Richard Bourne died in Sandwich 
about 1685, and was succeeded in his 
pastorate by Simon Popmonet.. This 
godly Indian served his generation forty 
years, when he fell asleep, and was suc- 
ceeded by Joseph Bourne, great-grandson 
of Richard, first pastor. Solomon Briant, 
an Indian, followed him, from 1742 to 
Gideon Hawley, graduate of Yale 
in 1749, and who had labored at Stock- 
bridge, was his successor. Phinehas 
Fish, of Sandwich, graduate of Harvard 
1811, followed him, and after him was 
William Apes, a Pequot. 

Mr. Tupper labored with the natives 
north and west of Sandwich, where, in 
due process of time, a church was 
founded, as the result of his labors, near 
Herring River, or Commassekumkaet 
(Monument), which was supplied with a 
succession of ministers bearing his 
name and lineage. 

When John Cotton, Jr., left Martha’s 
Vineyard to become pastor at Plymouth, 
he entered upon dabors among the In- 
dians in the vicinity of his new home. 
Among the localities where he preached 
to the natives from time to time, he 
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(South Plymouth), Memasket (Middle- 
borough)— where he says the Indians 
of Assawompsett (Lakeville) and Ttticut 
(North Middleborough) would come to 
hear him,—and Acushnet (New Bed- 
ford). He further says that during the 
sessions of the courts at Plymouth 
great numbers of Indians flocked thither 
from all parts of the Colony, and he 
made it a point at such times to preach 
to them ; and the more that good influen- 
ces seemed sometimes to have been car- 
ried away to their distant homes by some 
of those present, among whom he men- 
tions the sachem of Saconet (Little 
Compton, R. I.), and some chiefs of 
Coaksett (Dartmouth). 

In 1674, Gookin gives a carefully pre- 
pared statistical account of the’ pro- 
gress which the gospel had then made 
in the Old Colony. This is expressly 
founded upon information then publicly 
communicated from Messrs. Bourne and 
Cotton. The result, in condensed form, 
is as follows : — 

There were of praying Indians, at 
Meeshawn (Provincetown and Truro), 
men and women, 51; young men and 
maids, 21 ; total, 72: of whom 25 can 
read Indian, and 16 can write it. 

At Potanumaquit (Harwich), men and 
women, 24; young men and maids, 20 ; 
total, 44: of whom 7 can read Indian, 
and two can write it. 

At Monamoyik (Chatham), men and 
women, 42; young men and maids, 29; 
total, 71: of whom 20 can read Indian, 
I5 can write it, and one can read Eng- 
lish. 
~ At Sautucket (West Harwich), /Vod- 
sguassett (North Dennis), Jattakees 
(North-west Yarmouth), and Weeguaket 
or Cheguaket (South-east Barnstable), 
men and women, 55; young men and 
maids, 67; total, 122: of whom 33 can 
read Indian, 15 can write it, and four 
can read English. 

At Satuit (Dennis), Pawfoesit (near 
Mashpee), Coatuzt (South-west Barn- 
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stable), Mashpee and Wakoguet or Wa- 
quoi (Falmouth), men and women, 70; 
young men and maids, 25; total, 95: 
of whom 24 can read Indian, 10 can 
write it, and 2 can read English. 

At Codtaumut or Cataumut (North 
Falmouth ?), Ashimuet (Falmouth west 
of Mashpee), and Weesguobs (Great 
Neck, Eastham), men and women, 12; 
young men and maids, 10; total, 22: 
of whom 13 can read Indian, 7 can 
write it, and 2 read English. 

At Pispogutt or Pokessett (west part 
of Sandwich), Wawayontat or Wewean- 
tic (Wareham), and Sokones or Succon- 
ossett (Falmouth), men and women, 20; 
young men and maids, 16; total, 36: 
of whom 20 can read Indian, and 7 can 
write it. 

At Titicut(North Middleborough), and 
Assawampsett (Lakeville), praying In- 
dians, 35. 

Here is a grand total of christianized 
Indians, reported by Mr. Bourne, of 
497 ; of whom 309 were adults; and of 
whom — leaving out the last 35, to whom 
Mr. Bourne’s exact knowledge in these 
particulars did not extend — 142 could 
read Indian, 72 could write it, and 9 
could read English ! 

“Besides this,” Mr. Bourne says, “I 
do not question but there is more than 
one hundred young ones, that are entered 
both in writing and reading, that are not 
put into this account.” 

When it is remembered that this was 
in 1674, the year before Philip’s war 
broke out, less than four years after the 
formation of Bourne’s church, which 
was the first and then the only one in 
the Colony, and that it was less than 
twenty years after the first traces of 
special Christian labor for Indian bene- 
fit on the soil, this result must be con- 
sidered wonderful alike in its testimony 
to the industry of the laborers, the docil- 
ity of the natives, and the favor of God 
upon the movement. Bourne, at the 
same time, reports as connected with his 
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church ninety persons baptized, and 
twenty-seven in full communion. He 
reports also four Indian helpers, viz., 
Wuttauanmattuk, Meeshawin, Peter, 
alias Sakautucket, and Charles of J/au- 
namit (Monument). 

In regard to the quality of the work 
of God upon the hearts of these In- 
dians, Mr. Bourne gives this testi- 
mony : — 


There is good hopes of divers of them ; 
some of them, being lately dead, having 
given a good testimony of their being in the 
faith ; and so lifting up their souls to Christ, 
as their Saviour, and their allin all ; as divers 
of the well-affected English know, and have 
been present among some of them that depart- 
ed this life. I was with one of them the last 
summer, that had been sick for a long time ; 
and I stayed with him near one whole day : 
and there came from him very savoury and 
heavenly expressions. One passage I will 
make bold to insert; the which is this. 
That he, being very sick, not expecting the 


continuance of his life, told me that his wife: 


did much solicit him to forsake God and 
live; forasmuch as that many that were not 
praying Indians, were not so afflicted as he 
was. But he, using those words in 706 ii. 
9, 10, gave her this answer, That he would 
cleave to God, although he died, rather than 
live, and forsake him. 

Much more I might write in these respects, 
but am not willing to be troublesome ; al- 
though the truth is, that many of them are 
very loose in their course, to my heart- 
breaking sorrow. 


John Cotton, in a letter to Maj. Gook- 
in, of date September 14th, 1674, reports 
forty praying Indians at K7tteaumut 
(Manomet Ponds, or South Plymouth), 
who had no Indian teacher, but usually 
went, on Sabbath days, to hear the near- 
est of Mr. Bourne’s preaching Indian 
assistants. Of these forty he says zex 
can read, and makes serious complaint 
that it is so difficult to get Indian prim- 
ers and Bibles for their use. 

Taking the Plymouth Colony, through- 
out, and its adjacent islands, at the date 
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of the breaking out of Philip’s war, and 
remembering how comparatively small 
was its Indian population at that time, 
it will become obvious, from the state- 
ments made above, that the efforts of 
the Mayhews and Eliot and Cotton and 
Bourne, and their helpers, had been fol- 
lowed by very marked success. The 
estimated number of Indians then in 
the territory of New England did not 
much exceed ten thousand. Of these 
about four thousand were then reckoned 
as “praying” Indians. Taking the num- 
ber of Indians then living on the terri- 
tory of the Plymouth Colony and its 
near islands at three thousand five hun- 
dred, which is probably a large estimate, 
and then adding the near two thousand 
praying Indians reported on Martha’s 
Vineyard and Nantucket to the number 
reported by Bourne and Cotton above, 
we see that the percentage of their 
number to the sum total is very large 
indeed, — so large as almost to warrant 
the statement, in brief, that these In- 
dian tribes were at that time Christian- 
ized. 

And in general it seems to be clear 
that Christianity met with much better 
success in the Plymouth, than in the 
Massachusetts Colony. In 1685 Gov. 
Hinkley sent to the corporation in Eng- 
land a census of the praying Indians 
then resident in the Old Colony, which 
was as follows : — 


At Paomet, Billingsgate, and Nau- 

set (the extreme end of the Cape 

from Orleans to Provincetown), . 264 
Manamoyet(Chatham),. . sige. 
Sachatucket (Harwich) and obscus- 

set (North Dennis), Le 
Mattakees (North-west Varma) 2 u7o 
Skauton (Scorton, on line between 


Sandwich and Barnstable),. . . 51 
Mashpee, . + ates RE 
Succonessit aime; aah =rinetalee 


Monamet (Monument, in Sandwich), 110 
saltwater! Pond,.../: . oxy oped 
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Namasket and Titicut (Middle- 
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This was besides boys and girls under 
twelve years of age, who were sup- 
posed to be “ more than three times that 
number.” (Hutchinson, i. 313.) 

This numbering is interesting as 
showing incidentally how little the Old 
Colony Indians had suffered in Philip’s 
war, which had killed off so many of the 
Pokangkets and the Alassachusetts. Mr. 
Amos Otis has urged very justly what, 
so far as I know, all other historians 
have forgotten, the very great and, in 
point of fact, vital relation of these 
missionary labors of Bourne and the 
Mayhews to the safety of the English in 
the Old Colony in that fearful series of 
skirmishing and massacres commonly 
known as Philip’s war. In the spring 
of 1676, Philip and his braves had great 
success. Swansey, Dartmouth, and 
Middleborough were sacked and burned, 
and the hard-pressed if not panic-strick- 
en settlers were scarcely able to raise 
three hundred men to march to save 
Rehoboth. If, at this dismal juncture, 
the at least one thousand Indian warri- 
ors who, as praying Indians, were under 
Bourne and Mayhew’s influence, had 
joined the sachem of Montaup, the 
Plymouth Colony would have been ob- 
literated from the further history of New 
England. But these converts steadily 
turned a deaf ear to Philip’s emissaries, 
and, if they did not remain neutral, fought 
—and many of them did that —on the 
side of their missionaries’ friends. 
Capt. Daniel, of Satucket (Brewster), 
Capt. Amos, and others, distinguished 
themselves for their helpfulness, and 
that of their companies, to the settlers. 
Church makes honorable mention of 
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some who aided him in his campaigns. 
It is on record, also, that when, in the 
course of the war, Indian captives ac- 
cumulated in the hands of the English 
to an extent that was likely to prove 
embarrassing, they were sent to the 
Cape and to Martha’s Vineyard, where 
they were safely guarded by the friendly 
tribes. I have no doubt that Mr. Otis 
expresses the literal truth when he 
says, “ The fact is, that Richard Bourne, 
by his unremitted labors for seventeen 
years, made friends of a sufficient num- 
ber of Indians, naturally hostile to the 
English, to turn the scale in Plymouth 
Colony, and give the preponderance to 
the whites. He did more by the moral 
power which he exerted to defend the 
Old Colony than Bradford did at the 
head of the army.” 

In 1698, Rev. Grindal Rawson of 
Mendon, and Rev. Samuel Danforth of 
Taunton, spent the time from May 30th 
to June 24th in visiting the several plan- 
tations of Indians, at the order of the 
Commissioners for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, and their report — which 
as originally published, in 1698 (from 
which I copy), is one of the rarest of 
documents — sheds so much light upon 
the progress which the gospel had made 
among the natives of the New England 
soil, as to deserve republication here, in 
full: — 

In pursuance of the Orders and Instructions 
given us by the Honored Commissioners for 
the Propagation of the Gospel among the /n- 
dians in the American Plantations in /Vew- 
England, and parts adjacent ; We have given 
the said /dians in their several Plantations 
in the Province of the Massachusetts-Bay, 
[Plymouth and Massachusetts and the Vine- 
yard islands were now all one] a visit : and 
find as followeth. 

At Little Compton, we find two Plantations 
of Zndians ; who keep two distinct Assem- 
blies for the worship of God, and (accord- 
ing to the best information we could have) 
are constant therein. The first Assembly 
dwells at Saconet; Samuel Church, alias 
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Sohchawahham has for more than one year 
past, endeavour’d their Instruction ; and is 
best capable of any in that place, to perform 
that service. He has ordinarily forty Au- 
ditors, many times more; of these above 
twenty are Men: Diverse here are well in- 
structed in their Catechisms ; and above ten 
can read the Bible. Here are likewise two 
Indian Rulers, Fohn Tohkukquonnoo and 
Jonathan George: the first of which is a 
man very well spoken of. 

At Cokesit in Little Compton, Daniel Hinck- 
/ey hath taught here four years ; twice every 
Sabbath. Eleven families are his Auditors. 
Most of the men here can read, and many 
young ones (of whom we had an instance) 
can say their Catechisms. Of this Com- 
pany three persons are in full Communion 
with the Church settled at Mukkehkummees 
[in Dartmouth]. A person call’d Aham is 
Schoolmaster here, and as we are informed, 
performs his work well. Here are likewise 
two persons improv’d as Rulers. Preach- 
ing here, the two forementioned Teachers, at 
our direction, pray’d very soberly and un- 
derstandingly : they gave very diligent at- 
‘tendance and were handsomely cloathed in 
English apparel. 

At Dartmouth, We find two Assemblies 
of Jndians; at Nukkehkummees, William 
Simons (ordained by Yaphet of Martha's 
Vineyard, three years since) is their Pastor. 
In the Church here, are forty Communi- 
cants; part dwelling in Mukkehkummees, 
part in Assameeskg, Cokesit, Acushnet, and 
Assawampselt, Here are many that can 
read well. The Word is Preached here 
twice every Sabbath; Twenty families, in 
which one hundred and twenty at least, are 
for the most part constant hearers ; almost 
all their Children can read: Fohanan has 
been their Schoolmaster, but ceases now for 
want of encouragement. We propose his 
continuance as a person well fitted for the 
employment. William Simons informs us 
that here are four persons annually chosen 
as Rulers. They are well clothed, and gave 
good attendance whilest we dispensed the 
Word to them. Their Pastor prayed with 
good Affection, and Understanding ; and is 
‘ikewise well reported of by the English. 

At Acushnet [New Bedford], Fohn Bry- 
ant their Teacher for five or six years past. 
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Here are fourteen families, unto whom W2/- 
Liam Simons once in a month ordinarily comes 
and Preaches ; some of those who belong to 
the Church at Wukkehkummees being here 
settled : v7z. five men and ten women: We 
find that Scandals are among them reflected 
upon; if any exceed the Rules of Sobriety, 
they are suspended until repentance is man- 
ifested. By the best intelligence we could 
arrive to from sober English dwellers on the 
place, we understand they are diligent ob- 
servers of the Sabbath; they are generally 
well-clothed, diligent labourers : but for want 
of Schooling, their Children are not so well- 
instructed as at the other places; though 
they earnestly desire a Remedy. 

At Major Winthrop’s Island [Vashaun] 
Mr. ohn Weeks an English man, teaches 


them on the Sabbath. An Jzdiaz named | 


Asa, chief Ruler among them, and a person 
well reported of, teaches them when Mr. 
Weeks cannot attend it. Here are but 
about nine families, most of which can read 
well, are diligent in their callings, and gen- 
erally go well in cloathing: three of their 
Women belonging to the Church whereof 
Faphet is Pastor at Martha’s Vineyard. 
An indian called Sampson attends their 
School every Winter, and hath the Reputa- 
tion of the most able among them for that 
Service, taking pains in Catechising their 
Children every week. Men, Women, and 
Children are thirty persons in all. Half the 
Indian Inhabitants of this Island have dyed 
in a few years past. Three families living 
at Saconeset point [Falmouth], do attend to 
the meeting at Mr. Winthrop’s Island. 

At an Island called Svocum’s Island 
[WVashawena], we hear of seven families 
(most of which can read) being lately re- 
moved thither from the Vineyard, and other 
places. 

We hear of some Jzdians at the further- 
most Island, formerly called Sazdford’s Isl- 
and, [Czutyhunk] where there is an Jnudian 
Teacher. 

At Martha's Vineyard, viz. at Chilmark, 
‘alias Mashauckammuck: Here is an Jndian 
Church of which Yaphet is Pastor: a per- 
son of greatest repute for Sobriety and Re- 
ligion, and diligent in attending his Ministe- 
rial Imployment: Unto whom is adjoyned 
Abel, as Ruling Elder, who likewise Preach- 
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es to a part of the Church: living at too 
great a distance, ordinarily to attend on 
Faphet’s Ministry ; although they come to- 
gether to attend Church Administrations. 
In this place we find two hundred thirty and 
one persons; three-score and four in full 
Communion : their Children well instructed, 
as we find by our Examination of them in 
their Catechisms. 

At Ohkonkemme, within the bounds of 
Tisbury, are three-score and twelve persons, 
unto whom Svever and Daniel, who are 
brothers, are Preachers ; well reported of for 
their gifts and qualifications. Here we 
spent part of a Sabbath, and were joyful 
Spectators of their decent Christian car- 
riage: the aforesaid Danzel Praying and 
Preaching not only affectionately but under- 
standingly : unto whom also we imparted 
a Word of Exhortation in their own Lan- 
guage to their contentment, and declared 
satisfaction. 

At Sehconckgut in aforesaid Chilmark also, 
which belongs to the inspection of the 
aforenamed Steven and Daniel, are thirty- 
five persons, to whom for their greater ease, 
either the one or the other dispence the 
word. 

At Gayhead, Abel and Elisha are Preach- 
ers to, at least, two hundred and sixty per- 
sons; who have at their own charge a 
Meeting house already framed. We find that 
the Zzdians here (as also may be affirmed of 
most of the /zdians belonging to Martha’s 
Vinyard, Chaubaqueduck excepted) are well 
instructed in reading, and are well cloathed, 
mostly in decent English Apparel. 

At Edgar Town, viz. At Sahnchecontuck- 
guet are twenty-five families, amounting to 
one hundred thirty & six persons; od 
Pressel their Minister. 

At Nunnepaog, are eighty-four persons, 
Foshua Tackgunnash their Minister, Yosiah 
Thomas their Schoolmaster. 

At Chaubequeduck, about one hundred 
thirty and eight persons; Maumachegin 
Preaches to them every Sabbath. Josiah is 
their Schoolmaster, Foshua, by birth is their 
Ruler, or Sachim. 

At Nantuckquet, we find five Congrega- 
tions; the Preachers unto which are od 
Ptuckemuck, who succeeds Fohn Gibs de- 
ceased ; Yohn Asherman, a person well re- 
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puted of; Queguenap, Netowah (a man 
highly esteemed by the English for great 
Sobriety) Peter Hayt, a well carriaged and 
serious man. Also Wunnohson and Daniel 
Spotso, Codpoganut & Noah, (a person 
never known to be overtaken with drink, 
but a zealous Preacher against it.) These 
are their constant Teachers. Amongst these 
there are two Churches who have ordain’d 
Officers, in each of which are twenty Com- 
municants at least ; in which a commendable 
discipline is maintained, as persons of good 
reputation on the place have given us informa- 
tion. The whole number of Adult persons 
here amount to about five hundred. Three 
Schools were wont to be upheld amongst 
them; though at present none, for want of 
Primers. A good new Meeting-house is 
building here; the Frame whereof at their 
desire and charge is already procured by 
the Worshipful Capt. Gardner. Here we 
Preached to them in their own Language 
twice in one Assembly, unto which they 
have generally convened upon the Sabbath 
day: Three of their principal Preachers 
were improved by us in prayer, that we 
might discover something of their abilities ; 
in which we found them good Proficients : 
the whole attending with diligence and great 
seeming affection. 

At Sandwich, here we find two Assemblies 
of Zndians ; to one whereof Capt. Zhomas 
Tupper (an English man) Preaches every 
Sabbath day: here are likewise /xdian 
Preachers whose abilities in prayer we 
tryed, vz. Ralph Fones (a person well reputed 
of for Sobriety) and acob Hedge. These 
are in number three hundred forty and eight 
persons ; Men, Women and Children: they 
are generally well cloathed. Preaching 
amongst these in a small Meeting-house built 
for them after the Lmglish fashion ; we ex- 
perienced their good Attention and had 
their thankful acknowledgements. Their 
Indian Rulers here are William Nummuck, 
Ralph Fones, Facob Hedge and Fohn Quoy. 

At Mahshpah [Mashpee] belonging to Sand- 
wich, we found another Assembly of /udians 
amongst whom the Reverend Mr. Rowland 
Cotton [Son of John, jr., and pastor of the 
Church in Sandwich] frequently dispenses 
the Word, unto whose good progress in the 
Indian Language we cannot but subjoyn our 
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attestation, having heard him dispense the 
Word to them: amongst whom also we 
left a word of Exhortation. They are gen- 
erally well cloathed, being in number fifty- 
seven families, in which are from ten years 
old and upward, two hundred sixty and three 
persons: diverse of whom have the Char- 
acter of very sober men. The /zdian Preach- 
er here is Simon Papmonit, a person suitably 
qualifyed as most amongst them, for that 
work. Their Rulers are Caleb Papmonit, 
Caleb Pohknett, Sancohsin, Fames Ketah. 
Here they want a Schoolmaster. 

At Lastham and Harwich, Eastharbor, 
Billingsgate, and Monimoy, are (as Mr. Treat 
informs us) five hundred persons. 

At Ponanummakut Thomas Coshaumag, 
Preacher and Schoolmaster. Their Rulers 
are William Stockman alias Queguaguonchet, 
and Lawrence Feoffryes: Families here are 
twenty-two: JZoses also teaches School 
here. 

At Lastharbor and Billingsgate [Well- 
fleet], Daniel Mumnshe, Preacher, Daziel 
Samuel Ruler ; here are about twenty houses, 
in some of which are two families. 

At Monimoy [Chatham], in which are four- 
teen houses; John Cosens, Preacher and 
Schoolmaster; their Rulers ohn Quossen 
and Afenehish. 

At Sahquatucket alias Harwich, are four- 
teen families, unto whom J/anasseh is a 
Preacher, Foshua Shauntam Ruler. 

Many amongst these, almost every head 
of families are persons capable of reading 
the Scripture, as we are informed.” 

At Plymouth, viz. at Kitleaumut or Moni- 
moint ponds, William Nummuck, has 
Preached here sometime, but is removed, 
and his return earnestly desired. Here are 
ten families. Foseph Wanno and Fohn his 
brother improved by Major Bradford to 
decide smaller cases among them. £s¢/er, 
wife of ohn Wanno has \2en sometime 
here School dame, and is wil..ng still to be 
useful in that way. 

Near Duxbury Saw-mills, we hear of a 
few scattering families, to witt, three or 
four. 

A like number at MWattakesit [in Dux- 
bury]. 

At Ketehticut [ Titicut, — North Middlebo- 
rough] between Zazton and Bridgewater, 
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are forty-two Adult persons, Charles Ahaz 
Preaches to them, and teaches their Chil- 
dren to read. 

At Assawampsettand Quittacus [Lakeville], 
are twelve houses, in which are above four- 
score persons. ohn Hiacoomes, Preacher 
and constant Schoolmaster (the most emi- 
nent for Sobriety of all the Indians in those 
parts). Also Focelyn Preaches at Assa- 
wampset. In this Plantation are seven per- 
sons belonging to the Church at JVukkeh- 
hummees. 

At Watick, we find a small Church con- 
sisting of seven Men and three Women: 
their Pastor (ordained by that Reverend 
and holy man of God, Mr. JoHN ELror, de- 
ceased) is Daniel Tokkohwompait, and is a 
person of good knowledge. Here are fifty- 
nine men and fifty-one women, and seventy 
children under sixteen years of age: their 
number being increased by the Accessions 
of diverse families formerly belonging to 
LHassinnamisco [Grafton]. We find no 
Schoolmaster here, the want whereof has had 
a very evil influence into the nonproficiency 
of their children, in those wayes of Educa- 
tion which formerly obtain’d amongst them, 
there being but one child that can read 
here. 

At Hassinnamisco, are five families, unto 
whom ames Printer, stands related as a 
Teacher: many families belonging unto this 
Plantation (which before the Wars was very 
flourishing, and had a hopeful Church in it) 
are removed from thence, some to JVatick, 
and some to other places in hopes of greater 
security. 

There are about Ninty two /zdians ; Men 
Women and Children, belonging to Punca- 
paog [Stoughton]: William Aakaton teach- 
eth them on the Sahbath days. And the 
Reverend Mr. Peter Thacher [pastor of the 
church at Milton] gives them a Lecture in 
their own Language. Their Schoolmaster 
dyed some years ago; and there is not an- 
other settled in his room, 

We have been credibly informed of a 
great Mortality among the Jzdians within 
these few years past, whereby some flourish- 
ing Plantations of them have been almost 
depopulated, and in particular the famous 
and numerous /zdia2z Church at the Island 
of Chaubaqueduck | Chappaquiddick, — an isl- 
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and east of Martha’s Vineyard, separated 
from it by a strait about one fourth mile wide, 
and within the limits of Edgartown] is wholly 
destroyed, but one of them surviving; and 
other Plantations exceedingly thinned. 


(Grindal Rawson 
(Sumucl Danforth 


Preachers to the Indians 72 their 
own Tongue. 


Signed by 


Boston; July, 12¢%. — 
1698. 


This careful and detailed statement is 
of great historical importance in several 
points of view. It gives us the data of 
am exact estimate, just as the seven- 
teenth century was going out and the 
eighteenth coming in, of the Indian pop- 
ulation then existing, not merely, but of 
its precise distribution. And it enables 
us to compare with some exactness the 
results of nearly half a century of mis- 
sionary labors of this description in the 
Massachusetts and Plymouth Colonies. 

We find here, as nearly as I can cal- 
culate from the data given, a total Indian 
population in the then United Colony of 
just about four thousand; of whom be- 
tween three and four hundred were in 
the old Massachusetts Colony, and be- 
tween three thousand six hundred and 
three thousand seven hundred in the old 
Plymouth Colony and its adjacent Isl- 
ands. 

We find five churches in the Old Col- 
ony, with, say, one hundred and seventy 
members, to one in the Massachusetts 
with ten members. We find in the for- 
mer thirty-two native preachers to three 
in the latter; twenty-six Indian rulers 
to none, and thirteen schoolmasters to 
none; and we find it constantly stated 
of the Indians of the Old Colony that 
“many” or “most” can read well, while 
it is stated that at the very scene of Eli- 
ot’s labors but one child can read: and 
no effort to remedy this ignorance is re- 
ported at Natick, Grafton, or Stough- 
ton. . 
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Mr. Baylies judged that thirteen 
thousand.was a very liberal estimate for 
the white population of the Plymouth 
Colony at the time of its being merged 
in the Massachusetts, six years before 
the date of this itinerary; add these 
three thousand seven hundred Indians 
and we get a total of less than seven- 
teen thousand; and for these propor- 
tions — scarcely more than three Eng- 
lish persons for one Indian — the amount 
of missionary zeal and success exhibited 
by these statistics must be considered, 
by every candid person, as creditable in 
the extreme. For, although meager 
salaries were indeed allowed to some of 
these laborers by the Society for Prop- 
agating the Gospel, the hard work 
was done, and the self-denial borne, by 
the Mayhews, and Bournes, and Tup- 
pers, and Cottons, and their benevolent 
compeers. 

The above report is significant also in 
its closing suggestion. Pestilence, which 
had ravaged the tribes early in the cen- 
tury, scourged them again near its close. 
And— despite all theories of the supe- 
rior healthfulness of life in the open air 
—for some reason, our New-England In- 
dians seem to have been peculiarly lia- 
ble to lung diseases ; and certain it is 
that they wasted away beyond any per- 
centage that was reasonable and that 
could have been predicted of them. 

In 1859 the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts appointed Mr. John Milton Earle 
a commissioner to examine into. the 
condition of all Indians and descend: 
ants of Indians domiciled in the Com- 
monwealth, and make report. His re- 
port, made March 15th, 1861, gives the 
following facts. He reports remnants 
of tribes, as follows: Chappeguiddicks, 
743; Christiantown Indians, 53; Gay 
Head Indians, 253; Mashpees, 403; 
Herring Pond Indians, 67 ; Natick [n- 
dians, 12; Middleborough Indians, 10 ; 
Punkapogs, 117; fall River Indians, 
78; Hassanamiscos, 90; Dudley L[n- 
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dians, 94; Yarmouth Indians, 126; 
Dartmouth Indians, 111; Mamattakee- 
setts [Pembroke], 25; Zumpums [Sa- 
lem and Lynn, mainly], 15; Deep Bot- 
tom Indians, 13; miscellaneous, 69 ; — 
a grand total of 1620 Indians and de- 
scendants of Indians at present on the 
soil of our State, of whom only 162 are 
marked as “foreigners.” The report of 
the commissioner is, on the whole, of 
a favorable character in its testimony to 
the moral and social condition of these 
descendants of our aborigines still re- 
maining among us. 

A few words in regard to what was 
done for the literary and religious benefit 
of the New-England Indians through 
the printing-press, will close these mea- 
ger and desultory sketches. The great 
labor was in the translation and print- 
ing of the Bible, and the expense of 
this would have been an insuperable 
obstacle, except for the liberality of the 
Propagation Society. Mr. Thomas, 
in his zstory of Printing, calculates 
that the cost of carrying through the 
press a thousand copies of the Bible, 
five hundred additional copies of the 
New Testament, with an edition of the 
Psalter, of Baxter’s Call, and the Cate- 
chism, all in Indian, amounted to £1200. 
The first book printed in Indian seems 
to have been a Catechism by Eliot, in 
1653. The following —I am not able 
to say how many more —were issued 
from the Cambridge press, and at the 
expense of the Propagation Society : — 

1653. A Catechism, by Eliot. 

1658. A Catechism, by Rev. Mr. Pier- 
son, for the New-Haven Indians. 

1659. An Indian Psalter, by Eliot. 

1661. The New Testament, by Eliot. 

1661. A second edition of 1000 copies 
of Eliot’s Catechism. 

1661. The Psalms, in Indian verse. 

1663. The Bible (with the New Tes- 
tament of 1661), by Eliot. 

1664. Baxter’s Call, 
Eliot. 1000 copies. 


translated by 
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Eliot’s Psalter. Small 8vo. 
500 copies. 
Indian Grammar. pp. 60. 4to. 
1665. Practice of Piety, translated 
by Eliot. Small 8vo. pp. 160. 
1667. Practice of Piety (second ed.) 
1672. Indian Logic Primer, by Eliot. 
1685. Second edition of Eliot’s Bible. 
Was six years in the press. 2000 copies 
printed, cost £900. 
1687. Manitowampae pomantamoonk 


samploshanan Christianoh. 


1664. 


pp. 150. 
1664. 


1687. Practice of Piety. (Third ed.) 
1687. Eliot’s Catechism. (Third ed.) 
1687. Indian Primer. 

1689. Shepard’s Sincere’ Convert, 


translated by Eliot. 

1691. John Cotton’s Spiritual Milk 
for American Babes, translated by Grin- 
dal Rawson. 

1709. An Indian Psalter. 


An Indian born at Hassanimisco was 
very helpful in most of this printing, 
who went by the name of Fames Print- 
er. When a child, he was taught at the 
Indian charity school at Cambridge, and 
in 1659 was apprenticed to Samuel 
Green, the printer, of Cambridge. He 
worked as pressman upon the first edi- 
tion of the Bible. James joined the en- 
emy, however, in the Philip difficulty, 
but was glad to run back again and make 
his peace. He afterward worked at 
the printing business in Boston, helped 
print the second edition of the Bible, 
was acting as teacher to his native church 
at Grafton when Rawson and Danforth 
made their visit above; and the last 
we hear of him, his name is on the title- 
page of the Psalter of 1709, above. 

It may be added here that one of the 
most remarkable bibliographical facts 
of our time has occurred with reference 
to this Indian Bible of Eliot. A copy 
of it was lately sold at auction in the 
city of New York for eleven hundred and 
thirty dollars. This was an exaggera- 
ted price, and was obtained in virtue of 
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the fact that two parties, who happened 
to have abundant means,-and to be 
nearly equally anxious to secure the 
prize, were bidding against each other. 
The book is probably honestly worth — 
by the rule that things are worth what 
they will fetch—about five hundred 
dollars, and no more. All above that is 
purely froth and fancy. The book, to 
be sure, is one not easily to be obtained, 
coming very seldom upon the market ; 
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but with as many as fifteen to seventeen 
copies of the first edition, and twenty 
to twenty-five copies of the second edi- 
tion, known to be in this country, it is 
not so ‘‘scarce” a work as to justify so 
exorbitant a sum for its possession. 
The remarkable fact about it is that no 
individual of the race for whom it was 
printed _can now speak or read the lan- 
guage in which it is written. The Indian 
title reads as follows : — 


VSS 


WUNNEETUPANATAMWE 


Wete-b bP BieUM=-GOD 


INeeINe Ege rs 


NUKKONE TESTAMENT 


KAH WONK 


WUSKU TESTAMENT. 


Ne quofhkinnumuk nafhpe Wuttinneumoh CHRIST 
noh afoowefit 


PON Eaol OT. 


GAN B R Ge: 


Printeucop nafhpe Samuel Green kah Marmaduke Fohnfon. 
tr 6. 6. 


* The following is taken as a literal translation from 
O’Callaghan’s work on the Editions of the Bible pub- 
lished*in America : — 

The entire | Holy | Bible of God | containing | the 


Old Testament | and | the New Testament. | Transla- 
ted by the servant of Christ | called | John Eliot. | 
Cambridge: | Printed by Samuel Green and Mar- 
maduke Johnson. | 1663. 
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The following is the full English title : 
“The Holy Bible: containing the Old 
Testament and the New. Translated 
into the Indian language and ordered to 
be printed by the Commissioners of the 
United Colonies in New England. At 
the charge and with the consent of the 
Corporation in England for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel among the Indians 
in New England. Cambridge: printed 
by Samuel Green and Marmaduke 
Johnson, MDCLXIII (1663), 4to. 424 
leaves.” The New Testament contains 
129 leaves. 

The Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull of 
Hartford, late Secretary of State for 
Connecticut, is, as I suppose, the only 
living man who understands the lan- 
guage, and whocan nowread these Indian 
volumes. He is not only familiar with 
the books, but he has been working for 
years upon a dictionary of the main 
words and roots of the language, which 
it is to be hoped he will complete, and 
thus leave to the future some key to 
those riches of the early history of New 
England which lie locked up in its often 
musical and always marvelous aborig- 
inal tongue. 


Let no man say, as he glances over 
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these brief memorials of money spent, 
and years and lives worn out, in labors 
in behalf of tribes that have melted 
away as the spring snows dissolve upon 
their hills when the summer sun begins | 
to gleam high and hot, “ To what pur- 
pose is this waste!” These missionary 
toils ennobled the piety which gave 
them birth, and sanctified the men who 
shared in them; they illustrated the 
process and stimulated the church to 
commence the work of the modern evan- 
gelization of the world to Christ; they 
lend a serene and celestial dignity to 
the rude annals of our earlier Colonial 
years ; they reacted upon the Old World 
to put it upon a more earnest thought- 
fulness for immortal souls ; and we can- 
not doubt that they opened the gates of 
pearl to a swarthy multitude which, for 
obscurity, if not for abundance, no man 
can number, who will join their voices 
with the general chorus of the redeemed 
out of every kindred and tongue and 
people and nation, ascribing blessing 
and honor and glory and power to Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb for ever and ever ! 

May we, who sit in light where they 
sat in darkness, all be there, singing 
that same song ! 


T RUST. 


JEsus, my Lord, I know not where I go, 
For heavy fog hangs shroud-like o’er my way; 
But thou art at my side; and since I know 
That thy beloved eyes the path survey, 
Marking with smile serene its steep ascent, 
My soul lays down its care, and is content. 


I strive no more to pierce the mist, nor trace 
The unknown pathway up the lone hillside ; 
I clasp thy hand, I look up in thy face, 
I see thy smile, and I am satisfied. 
I need not know, dear Master, what shall be; 
Thou knowest, and my steps are safe with thee. 


M. E. A. 


ANNA LAVATER. 
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Translated from the German, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SUSY’S SIX BIRTHDAYS.” 


QHVALP) DER SIV. 
(Continued from:page 364.) 

THE arrogance of those in power 
grew from day to day. In Zurich itself, 
on the 2d of April, 1799, ten of the 
most esteemed, upright, and worthy citi- 
zens were suddenly arrested, and dragged 
away like criminals. On the following 
Sunday Lavater preached in an over- 
flowing church, from Romans xiii. 1-4, 
on the duty owed to the higher powers, 
and on the scope and design of those 
powers. His sermon was a rich proof 
of his incorruptible love of truth and 
justice, and of his candor. The follow- 
ing passage, in which he speaks of the 
vocation of magistrates, occurs at its 
close : — 

“Can anything be so frightful, is there 
any way in which a magistracy can so 
lower and disgrace itself, and all justice 
and freedom be so put to shame, as 
when the innocent is ranked with the 
guilty, the righteous with the wicked, 
the warm lover of his country with its 
betrayer; when he who reveres his 
rulers is treated like an insurgent ; when 
harmless, innocent hearts are agonized, 
modest purity trembles, and sighs are 
forced from the heart of every true lover 
of his country ? 

“Ye God-appointed future regents of 
my beloved Helvetian fatherland, let 
my words find their way to your ears. I 
will go on speaking, as long as I can 
speak, what I conceive to be my duty. 
Think of it long after I lie in the bosom 
of the earth. Never allow yourselves 
one fear of good works, one fear of good 
men. Such an emotion little becomes the 
servants and deputies of the invisible, 
highest power. Let yourselves be warned 
before the serpent-like voice of corrup- 
tion-controls you. Learn to know it be- 


fore it whispers in your ear. This wily 
voice utters no word concerning right, 
duty, law. It speaks only of wants that 
know no law, of the pressure of circum- 
stances where one must not be too strict. 
It seeks to defend the unjust, to excuse 
the lawless, to spare the vilest. It will 
call open violence cunning ; law-defying 
despotism necessary measures ; and the 
most audacious sport with personal safety 
actual precautions for that safety. 

“T will go on speaking as long as I can. 
Think of what I say long after I lie in 
the bosom of the earth. The voice of 
the serpent will beguile you. Think 
now, with quiet good sense, what man- 
ner of spirit speaks forth from you. 
And if it becomes clear and certain to 
you that this is not the voice of pure 
reason, of truth, and of conscience, but 
that of the serpent, then in the hour of 
temptation cry, ‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan! Cursed policy that terrifies in- 
nocence, infamous strategy that does 
evil that good ‘may come, back to the 
abyss whence ye came!’ 

“JT have spoken hitherto to future re- 
gents, but would rather speak — oh, how 
much rather ! — with those now in office. 
Oh, what in all the world can I wish so 
fervently as that I were this moment in 
the assembly of the Helvetian republic 
naw at Lucerne, or, if that were possi- 
ble, that all the magistrates were present 


here, in order that I might speak to | j 


them, out of the impulse of my heart, of 
the demands made by these times on the 
future rulers of this nation! How I 
would stretch forth my folded hands to 
you, in prayer, yet in confidence, and en- 
treat you, in the name of the spirit of truth 
and of your fatherland: Fathers, broth- 
ers, do not be a terror to the good, but 
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only to the bad. Let not fear (fit only 
for narrow souls) lead you to assume a 
repelling aspect. Let no noble anxiety 
for your country lead you too far; for 
ah, how far astray suspicions may lead, 
that dare arise in that breast alone in 
which there Leats no patriotic heart!” 
Notwithstanding the decision and se- 
verity with which Lavater reproved, in 
this sermon, the unprincipled and god- 
less rulers of his country, he never 
overstepped the limits allowed by the 
gospel. To the question, “ Should Chris- 
tians obey the magistrates in all cases ?” 
he replied, “One ought only to make 
exceptions, — reason, conscience, the 
spirit of Christianity, forbid it when the 
rulers command something wrong, un- 
just, unprincipled. In such cases, obe- 
dience is not to be thought of; one may 
say, with modesty and courage, ‘ Wheth- 
er it be right, in the sight of God, to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, 
judge ye. Acts iv. 19. For no power 
can give the right to do wrong ; no ruler 
is master of the conscience and the holy 
law of rectitude which is implanted in 
the breast of every living man.” But, in 
order to avoid any misunderstanding, 
he adds, clearly and emphatically, “ Zhe 
arms of the Christian are not fleshly, but 
spiritual. Prayer and wisdom, humble 
patience, courage, and dignity, powerful 
eloquence, clear representations, entreat- 
zes, warnings, — these, these, Christian, 
are your weapons, even when you believe 
yourself suffering under the injustice of 
your rulers. I say tt as boldly and de- 
cidedly as I can say tt,— The smallest 
thought, in the heart of a Christian, of 
opposing the magistracy, is a crime, as 
it is to overlook such sentiments out 
of favor to those who permit themselves 
such unchristian thoughts. Although 
he is thus rendered powerless to rectify 
the wrong by force, he is not robbed of 
all means of doing so,by the aid of rea- 
son. Has he not the highest lessons 
and examples before him, from which 
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he may learn how to defend himself 
when unjustly dealt with ?— those words 
of Paul, for example: ‘Is it lawful for 
you to scourge a man that is a Roman, 
and uncondemned ?’ Acts xxii. 25. Or 
those simple, dignified words, ‘If I have 
spoken evil, bear witness of that evil; 
but if well, why smitest thou me?’ John 
xvili. 23. To the question, ‘Why should 
obedience be rendered to the civil au- 
thorities?’ Paul gives the answer, ‘ Be- 
cause they are appointed by God.’ Note- 
worthy words! TZhat was a cruel, ty- 
rannical power, maintained in the time of 
Paul by Rome and the Roman king- 
dom. Who does not know that Nero, 
that scandal of magisterial authority, 
yes, that monster of humanity, then 
held the scepter? And Paul regards 
such power as ordained by God, and 
will respect it for God’s sake! Oh that 
I could make you take heed to this 
apostolic conception! God is to be 
honored in the magistrate. To obey the 
magistracy ts to obey God. To resist 
zt ts to resist God. O Christian, if the 
gospel is sacred in your eyes, hold fast 
to this clear, positive, and unanswerable 
apostolic precept, which alone, more 
than any outward physical or political 
power, can guarantee the rest and secu- 
rity of the State.” 

We have purposely attempted, in the 
choice of the above passage, to give a 
true idea of this sermon, because it 
had serious and weighty consequences 
for Lavater and his family. The sermon 
made an indescribable impression on 
the whole congregation. Lavater’s wife 
was so affected by it that on their return 
from church she uttered these heroic 
words: “Jf you are deposed on account 
of this sermon, let Gods will be done! 
It will not cause me a pang. You have 
obeyed your conscience with dignity. I 
have not the smallest fault to find with 
a.” 

The magistrates might really fail to be 
pleased with the sermon, although it in- 
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culcated obedience to their authority with 
clearness and decision. They demanded 
the draught of the sermon, and actually 
resolved on deposing him. But as they 
feared to carry out such severe meas- 
ures, they determined to suspend him 
from his office. But this.was prevented, 
at the right moment, by the intervention 
of his friends. And it was finally de- 
cided merely to give to the bold preach- 
er some mild expression of their dis- 
pleasure, which was finally presented to 
him with these words: “ His well-mean- 
ing zeal is fully known, but he will be 
so good as to restrain such strong ex- 
pressions of it.” 

The threatening storm appeared this 
time to have passed over harmlessly. 
Lavater’s friends, who had, at first, been 
anxious about him, became easy again. 
One week passed after another. He re- 
mained undisturbed in the midst of his 
family, fearing nothing. The regency, 
in the mean time, made the most out- 
rageous use of its power. For in- 
stance, the letters of those whom they 
suspected of being unfriendly to the 
ruling system were broken open. Thus 
an intercepted letter of Lavater’s was 
broken open and made the occasion, or 
rather the pretense, for an act of vio- 
lence by which he was to be made an 
example of. At her request, Lavater 
had sold to the Russian Empress a part 
of his physiognomical cabinet. They 
extracted from this letter a portion in 
which he asks counsel from a friend, in 
these words: “The Empress of Rus- 
sia owes a certain friend a hundred 
louis dor. As’ all the posts of that 
country are cut off, and this friend does 
not know where to write, could you 
advise how he can be helped out of this 
difficulty?” Nobody could have the 
foolish idea that Lavater or any friend 
of his was bribed by Russia to betray to 
her his fatherland. Yet this passage was 
made an excuse for setting aside and 
disabling this dangerous man. 
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Lavater, who at this time was tor- 
mented with rheumatism, started, on the 
14th of May, 1799, with his wife for 
Baden in Aargau, in order to try to im- 
prove his health in the sulphureous baths 
there. His wife was unusually delighted 
with this journey. She hoped to enjoy 
here such quiet pleasure in the society 
of her husband as his ceaseless activ- 
ity was always preventing. And the 
first day spent at the baths seemed to 
justify this hope. Lavater himself says 
of this day, ‘We had no society but 
that of each other, and we enjoyed our- 
selves more quietly and uninterruptedly 
than we had ever done during the thir- 
ty-two years of our married life.” The 
next morning, however, brought terror 
and sorrow. 

The lieutenant of the regency, Pfen- 
ninger, accompanied by armed men, had 
entered Lavater’s quiet parsonage at 
Zurich, at midnight, searched his room, 
his manuscripts and letters, sealed a part, 
while they carried away a part as a wel- 
come prize. Lavater, who was quite 
unprepared for such an event, had 
passed the night in great distress, caused 
by his disease. There was a knock at 
his bed-room door, at Baden, at six 
o’clock, on the morning of the 16th of 
May. According to his custom, he cried 
out, “Come in!” although he was in 
bed, with his wife. Three men stepped 
in, who informed him that they had been 
ordered by the Directory of the Helve- 
tian republic to seal up his papers. 
His poor wife hid from the three men 
behind the curtains of the bed, and lis- 
tened to this message without moving. 
Lavater replied, “ Very well; take what- 
ever you find, and obey your orders.” 
Thereupon one of the men, Lieut. To- 
bler, told him that he had directions to 
transport him as quickly as possible to 
Basle. Lavater received this message 
also with courage, and replied, negli- 
gently, ‘ Well, I have no objections, and 
consent to everything. But you should 
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consider the state of my health.” His 
wife could contain herself no longer. 
“What!” cried she, rising in her bed, 
“arrest my sick husband, who came here 
to be cured? That can neyer be. I 
will not let him go. 
him as much as you please; he cer- 
tainly will not fly away. But to take him 
away, ill as he is, would be— At least, 
I shall go with him.” Lavater tried above 
all things to quiet his wife when he saw 
her in such distress about his health and 
freedom. He said to her, “Let God’s 
will be done! Dearest, you see it must 
be. Let it be. Stay quietly at home with 
your family; it is best. Your delicate 
health can not bear the journey, and, per- 
haps, not the abode where I must be. 
Leave Baden at once. Be sure that God 
will let me find friends everywhere who 
will take care of my health. I shall not 
want for anything. God is at Basle as 
well as at Baden and Zurich. Take 
courage, and consent. It is God’s will, 
as you see. So sure as you are of my 
innocence, so sure may you be that my 
God will not forsake me, and will prove 
that innocence. I must have learned 
very little if I have not learned, in such 
a case as this, to trust myself fearlessly 
to God. Besides, my love, I hope soon 
to return again.” 

After these consoling words, Lava- 
ter turned again to Tobler, and said to 
him, “I leave it to you to decide, al- 
though I am prepared for everything, 
it it is wzse to take such powerful meas- 
ures in these agitated times against 
an innocent man, whose ill health is no- 
torious, and against a professional teach- 
er. I am ready for everything, without a 
fear for myself. But I assure you that I 
have scarcely rested half the night, 
owing to grievous pain, which I hoped to 
relieve in these baths.” Tobler replied, 
“But you preached on Whitsuntide, 
May 13th. Can you say that it is phys- 
ically impossible for you to leave Ba- 
den?” Lavater answered, “I can not 
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say it, since I came to Baden the day 
before yesterday, though with great dif- 
ficulty. But since I came to Baden my 
pain has increased.” The three men 
then went outside the door to consult 
together, a moment, what they should 
do. They returned immediately, and 
Tobler said, “ I can not consent to your 
remaining here; I must cxecute my 
commission.” “ Very well,” replied Lav- 
ater ; “let God’s will be done.” 

They then made the necessary prepa- 
rations for the seizure of his papers and 
the transportation of the sick man to 
Basle. The three officers had not sym- 
pathy enough to induce them to leave 
the room while the poor wife’could rise 
and dress herself. They refused all the 
requests made to them in this regard. 
And the desire of the wife to accompa- 
ny and take care of her sick husband 
was opposed without mercy. The hus- 
band and wife were not suffered to speak 
a single confidential word together. 
They were treated as if involved in the 
heaviest state crimes. Mrs. Lavater 
now rose ,and dressed herself behind 
the bed-curtains as well and as quickly 
as she could. She was thus able to ren- 
der to her husband and to the cause 
one good service. Lavater had, in a 
closet, a large portfolio full of writings 
and letters from his friends. It is true, 
they did not contain a line or a syllable 
of a political character; but if the man- 
uscripts had fallen into the hands of the 
enemy, who, as we have already seen, 
had made a state crime out of a harm- 
less letter, these also might be made 
very dangerous for him. The sensible 
wife, who knew and thought of this, as 
she stepped behind the curtains placed 
herself before the closet with her back 
to it, and thus concealed it. She turned 
her face toward the table, where the three 
men were busy with her husband’s pa- 
pers, as with those of a criminal. With- 
out turning around, she drew out the 
key of the closet, backwards and unper- 
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ceived, and gave it, secretly, to the 
maid, who stood terrified near her. 
Thus the closet was quite unperceived, 
and its contents undisturbed. The 
thoughtfulness of the brave wife, even 
in the midst of such distressing circum- 
stances, saved for her husband what 
could not have fallen into those hands 
without the appearance of disloyalty to 
friends. 

Lavater yielded cheerfully to his fate, 
and prayed, “‘ Let this event, my Lord 
‘and my God, be truly blessed to me, 
and of especial service to my country ! 
Teach me to use wisely every moment 
of this time! I commend to thee my 
wife and family. Have compassion on 
my poor country!” His wife wet the 
clothes and other things that she was 
hastily packing up for him with hot and 
bitter tears. They took tender, painful 
leave of each other. They could scarce- 
ly tear themselves from each other’s 
arms; but at last it had to be done. 
His wife accompanied her beloved hus- 
band to the carriage that was waiting 
before the door. Here she saw a dra- 
goon and two officials armed with bayo- 
nets. Lavater smiled. But the weaker 
woman was terrified at this sight. She 
clasped her hands together and cried, 
“ My husband—and bayonets!” and 
sank fainting to the ground. Lavater 
cast a sad glance upon her, and stepped 
quietly and cheerfully into the carriage. 
He was in such good spirits that when he 
saw four dragoons before the door, ready 
to accompany him, he said, playfully, to 
his escort, “JZ have never before trav- 
eled tn so distinguished a manner.” A 
few hours after he was taken away, 
Gessner and his wife came to comfort 
the mother. She soon found rest and 
submission in her faith in God, to whom 
she had committed her way. 

The whole affair naturally caused 
great excitement in Zurich. Many de- 
sired an immediate assemblage of all the 
citizens, in order to consult together 
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concerning the peculiar management of 
this case. Those good people, who 
dearly loved their pastor, and were ea- 
ger to do something for him, were with 
difficulty persuaded not to yield to this 
desire. The consistory of St. Peter’s 
church issued, however, an emphatic 
protest against this act of the Directory 
of the government. Lavater’s son and 
many of his true friends did the same. 

The prisoner himself reached, at six 
o’clock on the evening of the same day, 
the little town of Olten, in the canton 
Solothurn. He wrote thence immedi- 
ately a consoling letter to his family, 
and prepared, at the same time, a paper 
to be read by his colleague to the con- 
gregation, in his name : — 

“J beg and entreat all whom I love 
and who love me, more urgently than 
ever, not to express any harsh judgment 
concerning what has .been done to me, 
and to take no step that may appear 
significant to the government. Remain, 
beloved, as quiet as I am, and let noth- 
ing to which love urges you be done 
without wisdom, without dignity, with- 
I repeat the 
assurance that I shall soon see you 
again. Whatever else may befall me, 
nothing, not the slightest thing, can oc- 
cur that is not good and necessary for 
my improvement and purification,— noth- 
ing that can make me afraid to bear wit- 
ness to the truth, according to my con- 
victions to call right right, and wrong 
wrong. Let us all be faithful to duty, to 
the right, to truth, or, what is the same 
thing, to God. The Lord be with us all!” 

He wrote a letter to the Directory at 
the same time, in which he protested 
against his arrest, and demanded a law- 
ful, impartial hearing. On the following 
day he reached Basle. His health was 
better than he had expected. The un- 
looked-for, singular journey had in no 
wise injured him. At Basle he was put 
under the charge of Schmidt, the gov- 
ernor of that place, and in his house he 
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enjoyed: friendly and proper treatment. 
The solitude here, more undisturbed than 
almost any he had hitherto experienced, 
was very precious to him. He wrote 
concerning it, “ Beautiful, quiet solitude, 
how welcome and sacred wast thou to 
me, — how sweet and new! I enjoyed 
myself with a repose which wanted noth- 
ing for its perfection but the impossible 
fulfillment of the wish, ‘Oh that my 
family knew how happy I am!’” 

The very day after his arrival at Basle, 
Lavater desired the hearing he had de- 
manded. His wish was fulfilled sooner 
than any one had dared to hope. The 
hearing resulted most favorably for him. 
As has been seen before, there was not 
the slightest fault to be found with him. 
On the toth of June he was set free, 
and the next day started for Zurich. But 
as the Austrians, to whom the allied 
Russians under Suwarrow had joined 
themselves, had, meanwhile, taken pos- 
session of his native town and the whole 
country to St. Gothard, to the Rhine, 
and on the other hand joined the French 
army under Massena, which stretched 


beyond Zurich to Basle, and cut off all’ 


means of communication, he was obliged 
to stay, for a time, at Baden. His re- 
quest for a pass to Zurich, which was 
supported by a personal visit to Massena, 
was refused. He remained, therefore, 
a month in the village of Knonan, 
where his sister lived with her son-in- 
law, and found there the most aftection- 
ate reception. At the same time he 
assumed the professional cuties of the 
pastor of that place, who had been 
stricken with an apoplectic attack. His 
friends in Basle invited him with ur- 
gency to return there, since he could 
more securely make his way thence to 
his home. Lavater returned to Basle 
very gladly, but his hopes were not ful- 
filled. He had to stay here, as he had 
done at Knonan, and. silence the long- 
ings of his heart, since there was noth- 
ing to be said about reaching home. 
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He had written some lines from Kno- 
nan to his beloved wife, on her. fifty- 
eighth birthday. In them he speaks of 
the terrible sufferings (“ durchdringende 
Leiden”) which she had borne with 
such childlike faith and patience. After — 
bidding her go on trusting for the 
future, he says, “Let us do something 
immortal every day that God grants us 
here on earth. What love does, that is 
immortal.” 

Lavater was obliged to wait three long 
weeks at Basle. At last he was set free, 
through the stratagem of a noble lady, 
who had been several times permitted, 
by French officers, to pass through the 
French camp, in order to visit friends 
in that neighborhood. On the 14th 
of August, she received a written per- 
mission to go with a little company 
to make a visit to the village of Hau- 
sing. Lavater was included in the 
company, and passed safely, with his 
companions, through the chain of French 
outguards. He was free, and announced 
this at once to his family, who hastened 
joyfully to meet him. And now the 
weary separation of a quarter of a year 
was followed by a delightful meeting. 
Lavater describes it himself, in a poeti- 
cal epistle to his friend Pfeffel. 

On the 16th of August, the gates of 
Zurich were reached, but not so quickly 
the parsonage of St. Peter’s church. 
The news of Lavater’s return spread 
like lightning through the whole town. 
He was greeted on all sides by joyful 
faces, and hands that waved a welcome. 
And after his arrival, the parsonage 
was filled with a crowd of friends who 
came to greet him. These were happy 
days, that with their blessed light en- 
livened the painful remembrances of the 
past. Two days after his return, on 
Sunday, August 18, Lavater preached 
again in his own church, from the words, 
“What shall wedo, then?” Luke iii. 10. 
This sermon was a masterpiece, —a 
proof of his love of truth, his patriot- 
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ism, his power and eloquence. He asked 
the question of his text of the clergy 
of his country, the magistrates of the 
cantons, of the foreign forces now in 
Zurich, of the citizens of the town, of 
Christian fathers and mothers, of all 
who felt themselves oppressed by mani- 
fold burdens, and, at last, of himself. 
To the last question, “What shall 7 
do?” he replied, “It is for me to re- 
flect, to pray, to take courage, to awaken 
new faith in myself, fulfill my vocation 
more joyfully, to look about, right and 
left, to'see what good thing there is to 
do, where is the opportunity to say 
something useful. I must often ask 
myself, What can I do, in these times, 
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consistently with my character and my 
profession, to maintain peace and civil 
union? How can I force out of the 
minds of my fellow-Christians all re- 
venge, bitterness, and desire to humili- 
ate? The Lord make me a blessed in- 
strument of his love and of his power!” 

The large congregation assembled 
was one ear, one heart, one soul. Lava- 
ter himself regarded this hour as the 
happiest, the most beautiful of his life. 
What did not his hearers expect: from 
this man! What holy and earnest re- 
solves. moved his soul on that day! 
Alas! how little did he or did they fore- 
see that in a few weeks his strength 
would be for ever broken! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF ZADOC HULL,” ETC. 


“‘Lo, this is the man that made not God his strength.” 


THE EXAMINATION. 


CHAP TE R* I. 


A GLAD FATHER, YET A FOOLISH SON. 
“ The folly of fools is deceit.” 


CyrRIL Rivers’ father is a happy 


man.. It is Commencement week at 
VOL. Il. 31 


Eaton, and he has brought his promis- 
ing only son to be entered as a student 
in the college from which he himself 
graduated twenty years ago. It seems 
a delightful thing to him to be setting 
the feet of his darling son in the paths that 
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his own found so pleasant long ago. 
With the utmost enjoyment he has been 
leading the boy about, showing him the 
old town so soon to become familiar, 
engaging him a room, making arrange- 
ments for his future comfort, and in the 
pride of his honest heart introducing 
him to members of the faculty and to 
old friends. But now he has been forced 
to leave the lad in the examination-hall ; 
so, while the paternal shadow no longer 
casts him into the background, so that 
we could only discern Cyril the quiet, 
well-mannered son, let us run in and 
take a look at Cyril the individual. 
There are so many youths scattered 
about at the little tables, and they look 
so much alike with their black coats and 
grave faces, you may think it will be dif 
ficult to find him out. Buthe has enough 
to distinguish him in a crowd of com- 
peers, éven to eyes less partial than his 
father’s. Tutor Watchful, who has a 
good memory for names and faces, can 
show us where he sits. This worthy 
man has mentally assorted those present 
into three sets. First—in his sympa- 
thies, at least—there are the “poor 
fellows,” —men who have come here, 
some to work with one hand for the 
furnishing of their brains, and with the 
other for daily bread ; some expecting 
to receive help from the faculty ; some 
with the painful remembrance of a wid- 
owed mother or fatherless sisters making 
daily sacrifices to help them gain their 
education ;—quiet, plain men, whom 
poverty leads along a straight path, out» 
of which she has cleared the diversions 
so tempting to youth, and *in which 
glimpses of sunshine are only to be 
reached by climbing hard hills. Next 
are those more fortunate in circumstan- 
ces, ifnot in nature and training,— young 
men bred up to intelligence and good 
morals, with taste too refined for ex- 
cess, and with enough of correct ambi- 
tion to keep them from indolence ; yet, 
perhaps —so the tutor sometimes fan- 
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cies —too tenderly reared, too well 
used to paths of life ready smoothed for 
their feet, to be prepared for genuine 
labor and manly self-denial. Last, there 
are the noisy fellows riotously in- 
clined, who neither understand the pur- 
poses of study nor the wisdom of obe- 
dience, nor will try to find them out; 
they are, for the most part, abundantly 
supplied with money, —for what poor 
man could afford to send here sons of 
so little promise as scholars ?—and 
their self-indulgent, turbulent course 
will be as troublesome to their teachers 
and as unprofitable to themselves as 
they can contrive to make it. It chances 
that there are three young men, very fair 
representatives of these three classes, 
sitting together near the end of the 
hall, and the central one is Cyril Riv- 
ers. : 
He is a slender youth of seventeen, 
who sits gracefully at his desk, and is rap- 
idly writing out his task in translation. 
His forehead is high, and eyes light; 
and though the other features are some- 
what small in proportion, they are regular 
and pleasing. His face shows amiability 
and intellect. It testifies to its owner’s 
good ancestry, for it has no roughness 
where passion could hang a scowl, and 
no weak outlines where sensuality might 
set its seal. His easy manner, his cor- 
rect language and pleasant voice, as he 
speaks to the tutor, are evidences of 
gentle breeding. His dress is a gentle- 
man’s, neat and suitable, but very sim- 
ple. He wears neither stud nor scarf- 
pin, nor any other watch-guard than a 
black ribbon. He would have had no 
watch, but that his mother, thinking he 
would need it now more than she, had 
given him hers. For Cyril’s father is 
only a salaried man, a minister in the 
small town of Shoreville, and the care 
of his children taxes his small income 
to its utmost. 

It is plain that Cyril has come to the 
examination well prepared; for while 
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many a face is pale with anxiety, or red 
with perplexity, his is composed and 
confident. He goes through the tasks 
given him without any hesitation, and is 
at leisure to look about him with inter- 
ested eyes upon his neighbors and fu- 
ture classmates. If any of them notice 
the easy manner in which he is going 
through the examination, they call him 
a fortunate fellow. Without doubt he is 
fortunate. If we look all over the room 
we can not find another of the one 
hundred there with brighter prospects. 
He has strength, talent, and opportuni- 
ty. He is not rich; but what is that to 
one who has-grown up now, and does 
not care for toys? He does not want 
the pretty cane that pleases one class- 
mate, nor the costly beaver and gorge- 
ous necktie that delight another. Early 
culture has opened his eyes to see the 
greater above the lesser good. He has 
enough to buy the keys of wisdom, — 
books and teaching,—the means to make 
of his own mind a source of treasure, — 
a treasure itself, a polished diamond, 
many-sided, full of light, a tool that will 
cutits way to any desired possession. He 
stands upon a vantage ground over some 
of his fellows, for he knows what it 
means, — the use he is to make of the 
four years that lie before him. It elates 
him to grasp in anticipation the power 
they will furnish him. Enlightened love 
shields his life from every care while it 
grows, and supplies it laboriously with 
every needful enriching to develop it to 
a noble and fruitful maturity. What 
more could a young man ask, except the 
grace of God, to help him make full use 
of such gifts ? 

And that last and greatest need Cyril 
is not ignorant of. Well might it put 
the crown upon his father’s joy and 
pride, that the boy, as he grew up, had 
yielded to long and faithful instruction, 
and to his own clear perception of the 
beautiful and good, and early enrolled 
himself among the professed disciples 
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of the Lord. If the act had been one 
of the mind more than of the heart, it 
the lad had been so shielded from temp- 
tation by a good disposition and careful 
training that he had not yet begun to 
discover his unlikeness to the great 
Model he admired, in the extremity of 
his weakness and need, —that only his 
heavenly Father knew. He had walked 
consistently in the sight of his father’s 
church these two years ; no wonder that 
neither of his fond parents saw reason 
now to fear for his principles. 

I sometimes think how little those 
words mean—‘“in good and regular 
standing ” — with which we receive and 
dismiss members from one church to 
another. We bow the head in prayer, 
we sit together at the communion-table, 
Sabbath after Sabbath, with brothers 
and sisters, all alike in good and regu- 
lar standing to our view. t God 
walks among the trees in his garden, 
and though all rise tall and fair to mor- 
tal eyes, he knows which are under- 
mined with rottenness at heart or root. 
With him they are not all in good and 
regular standing. Some day there is a 
sudden crash that startles the little com- 
munity. A whisper of dismay runs 
through it. Some loud-crying sin has 
been discovered, some brother has fal- 
len. There is a sorrowful wondering 
over him, and then his name is dropped 
in silence. He is in good and regular 
standing no more. But his downfall 
was not when we saw it; it was long, 
long before, when he suffered a little, 
just a little unsoundness, a little covet- 
ousness, a little vanity, a little falsehood, 
unrebuked, to dwell hidden in his heart. 

But I have wandered from the exam- 
ination. We have looked long enough 
at Cyril; let us glance at his neighbors. 
Upon his right sits a sturdy fellow, — 
broad-shouldered, large-headed, with 
hands that seem more accustomed toa 
plow-handle than a pen. He has hard, 
homely, knotty features, and they look 
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more knotted and twisted than usual as 
he labors over the page of Greek before 
him. He is a farmer’s son, from the 
backwoods of Maine. He is older than 
Cyril, being twenty-one. Noone knows 
what induced him to take his little cap- 
ital of a thousand or two dollars to in- 
vest it all, not in land or shop, but in 
himself. But be sure he understands 
what he is about, and will not fail of his 
returns. His preparation has been hasty 
and poor, but he has no time to spare, 
and is resolved to force his way in upon 
it if possible. Cyril perceives that he 
is hard put to it, and looks upon him 
with kindly concern ; but his neighbor 
being altogether too much absorbed to 
perceive that, he soon turns his attention 
elsewhere. 

Upon his left there is another in 
trouble, and bearing it less wisely. It is 
Tom Raddon, the son of a San Fran- 
cisco millionaire. Two or three years 
of schooling in the Eastern States have 
somewhat tamed the barbarism he 
brought from home, but he may still be 
recognized as the offspring of a commu- 
nity very different from the one in which 
we find him. He is tall, and has dark, 
heavy, and somewhat scowling features. 
He is as gorgeously attired as a young 
man can contrive to be, but he is no 
dandy. He has a powerful mind, but 
the want of early training hinders and 
prevents its action. He has a wonder- 
ful moral force of will and courage, but 
he can not govern it; and ignorant im- 
pulses, generous or selfish, drive him 
hither and thither at their pleasure. He 
is not without an aim in life; he is to 
be a politician, and some day to grasp 
and wield the power in his native State. 
It was his father’s plan. “I have got 
money,” the poor man said; “he shall 
have station and power. He is a prom- 
ising boy; he has got a will of his own; 
he stands six feet three inches high ; he 
has got a thundering voice and a fierce 
temper. I will send him to the East to 
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be educated. He shall learn to make 
speeches, to quote Latin and precedents 
and the Constitution, to talk about So- 
lon and Socrates and such names; and 
then let him come home’and begin to 
practice law here, and make himself 
heard. I have got money to back him 
for any office, cost what it may. He’s 
sure to succeed. I shall see him in 
Congress some day, and perhaps in the 
White House. He stands as good a 
chance to be president as anybody.” 
Nevertheless, the examination deals 
severely with this future ruler, and Cyril 
sees him scowl and hears him mutter 
oaths over his work. We can not blame 
him for them as we might another, for 
they were among the first words helearned 
to speak. Cyril is sorry, and his good 
taste is offended, but he is not shocked, 
for such expressions of vexation are so 
very frequent in school and at play that 
he has become sadly accustomed to 
them. At last, however, Tom looks up 
and meets his friendly gaze and sees his 
Then there is some 
kind of swift communication between 
the two. Cyril casts a furtive glance 
round the room at the busy examiners, 
and ina minute has transferred Tom’s 
paper to his desk. There is a whispered 
explanation of this line, and that, and 
the other, and the rough face grows 
smooth, and he can not refrain a little 
growl of relief and satisfaction as he 
takes back his paper and proceeds with’ 
his work. As the day wears on there 
is occasion to repeat these maneuvers 
a great many times, more or less fla- 
grantly. Sometimes a whispered word 
is all; sometimes there is a whole prob- 
lem worked out on Cyril’s desk and 
transferred to his neighbor’s. The re- 
ality of what he was doing seemed not 
to occur to Cyril; he had given such 
help and seen it given so many times 
from boyhood up, the general opinion 
among his associates never blaming, 
often upholding the deed as amiable and 
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kind. He could not tell how small he 
was when his mother had taught him 
the terrible words about ‘“ whosoever 
maketh a lie;” but he did not stop to 
consider whether he could be charged 
with such a sin in this easy, good-na- 
tured little action. Yet what else but 
“making lies”? was he doing in putting 
his knowledge upon Tom’s papers? 
One by one they went into the profess- 
or’s hands, bearing their false testimony. 
They differed from the falsehoods we 
are quickest to condemn, as having no 
malicious motive ; but they were just as 
baneful in their nature, inflicting both 
upon the fabricator and the adopter an 
injury whose tangling threads of conse- 
quence ran far on into the future, and 
filled it with snares and traps of stum- 
bling. 

The day, so trying to many, wears 
away at last. Toward six o’clock all sit 
in suspense waiting for the distribution 
of the blue and white papers which 
make known its results. There are 
many who were sanguine this morning 
who are very downcast now, and many 
who have been patient and composed 
who are becoming nervous. Cyril suf- 
fers no anxiety, but he is tired and anx- 
ious to get away. Tom Raddon is very 
restless, bites his nails and fidgets in 
his chair, and mutters his weariness and 
suspense to his neighbor. The Maine 
man is as* resolute-looking as ever, 


though a shade paler than this morning ; ° 


if he has good reason for discourage- 
ment he will not show it in his face. 
And now the grave tutor comes toward 
these three, dealing joy with his white 
papers and regret with the blue. There 
is one of the latter for John Seelye, the 
Maine man, and it is sadly freighted 
with conditions, having, moreover, writ- 
ten upon it the advice from the faculty 
that he had better not attempt the ex- 
amination again without another year’s 
preparation. His case looks very des- 
perate, but his mind is made up not to 
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take that advice. He means to have 
another trial at the end of the two 
months’ vacation. 

Both for Cyril and Tom there are 
certificates of their having passed the 
examination satisfactorily. Tom is so 
overcome with delight at his good for- 
tune that he almost jumps out of his 
seat with joy, and can hardly suppress 
the profane exclamation of astonish- 
ment that rises to his lips. 

And now the crowd begins to disperse. 
There are mutual congratulations among 
the fortunate ones, and words of friendly 
encouragement for those who have been 
less successful. Cyril lingers a moment 
by the table where John Seelye still sits, 
somehow interested in him, and curious 
to know the result of his day’s experien- 
ces. He makes some little remark to 
him, and is answered pleasantly; but 
John evidently is not inclined to enter 
into conversation, and says he is wait- 
ing to speak to the professors, so Cyril 
passes on. Tom Raddon keeps close 
beside, and when they are fairly outside 
the door seizes his hand, and shakes it 
heartily. 

“T’m your friend for life!” he cries, 
sublimely certain that the announce- 
ment must be glorious news for Cyril. 
“Vd no idea of getting in without four 
or five conditions! It’s the bulliest 
news to send to my father! it’s as good 
as an extra hundred dollars a year for 
me, and it’s all your doing !” 

Cyril modestly disclaimed so much 
credit. He was pleased with the show 
of gratitude, but would willingly have 
withdrawn his hand from the strong 
grasp that held it. He dearly liked to 
win golden opinions from all sorts of 
men; but this was not exactly the sort 
of fellow he wanted claiming ardent 
friendship with him just now. He saw 
men more of his own sort near at hand, 
and he wanted a chance to make ac- 
quaintance with some of them before 
they scattered, not to meet till the term 
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began. But Tom held him tight, and 
went on talking loud and fast, expati- 
ating upon his past history and future 
prospects, his scrapes at school, and his 
fears in college. Then there were mis- 
chievous Sophomores loitering about to 
watch the new men coming forth from 
the hall, and to mock at them with jeer- 
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ing songs and speeches. These in- 
censed Tom, and Cyril was obliged to use 
his best logic to prevent him from chal- 
lenging a fight. So at last they passed 
out of the grounds together, and when 
Cyril went home with his father the 
only acquaintance he had made among 
his future classmates was Tom Raddon. 


DR. CHALMERS AND HIS FELLOW-LABORERS IN CITY 
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Mission work in our cities and large 
towns has made a history within the last 
half century. In the earlier part of that 
period, the form the work assumed was 
that of visitation from house to house, 
by volunteers from some neighboring 
church. We have still this form perpet- 
uated in the Christian Instruction As- 
sociations and District Visitation So- 
cieties connected with various congrega- 
tions. But as the population of our 
growing cities increased, the necessity 
became apparent of some larger and 
more adequate agencies for overtaking 
the multitudes that were settling down 
in religious indifference outside all the 
churches alike, Established and Non- 
conformed. It was, however, about 
1816 that the attention of three men in 
Glasgow, widely different in their gifts 
and spheres of activity, became deeply 
engrossed in the same subject, and who 
finally, in different but parallel lines, 
developed their plans for overtaking the 
spiritual destitution of our large towns. 
The one was David Nasmith, the found- 
er of city missions ; the other Dr. Chal- 
mers, the founder of territorial church- 
es ; the third David Storr, the founder 
of training-schools. 

David Nasmith was a Sabbath-school 
teacher. In visiting the homes of the 
children attending his large class, and in 
following the course of his pupils as they 
became young men and women, we per- 
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ceive the laboratory in which his experi- 
ments were carried on, and the materials 
out of which his plans were formed. He 
saw the necessity of providing instruction 
for a large part of the adult population 
with whose children the schools were 
filled ; he found it impossible to get the 
various clergymen of the city to under- 
take more than a limited portion of the 
meetings held in kitchens and school- 
rooms ; volunteer laymen could not be 
got to do all the visitation needful from 
day to day; and thus naturally was 
formed, in 1826, the city mission to se- 
cure funds for the payment of one or 
more agents to labor permanently at this 
work. This and. the other congrega- 
tion immediately offered to raise. the 
salary of a missionary, and to surround 
him with a band of unpaid helpers, so 
that in two years after the formation of 


-the society twenty paid agents were at 


work in various needy districts. In 
1828 he was obliged, through ill health, 
to resign his connection with this most 
interesting movement; but he was thus 
providentially freed for similar labor in 
Henceforth, for the next 
ten years, his life was unceasingly de- 
voted to establish in other cities also 
his favorite agencies,— city missions, 
young men’s societies, female missions, 
and monthly tract societies. First in 
Dublin, where he resided for some time, 
and then in Cork, Limerick, Water- 
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ford, Dundalk, Coleraine, Newry, Bel- 
fast, and many other places, he planted 
similar institutions, and stimulated the 
Christian activity already engaged in 
the service of the poor. He then 
crossed the Atlantic, and spent some 
time in the United States and in Cana= 
da, with similar results. On his return 
he paid a visit to Paris, where a city 
mission was organized ; and finally he 
settled in London, where he established 
the present city mission, with its 400 
agents and large revenue ; the town and 
country mission, which has been the 
means of establishing and helping to 
sustain such missions over a large ex- 
tent of England; and the London female 
mission, which has proved of such help- 
fulness to many a poor sister who has 
fallen in the slippery streets of the me- 
tropolis, or has caught thus a friendly 
hand before she fell. In all these efforts 
David Nasmith was a most enthusiastic 
laborer, without hire. He invariably re- 
fused, although he had no private for- 
tune, and had for years a sickly wife 
and several children, to take any salary 
from the societies he formed. He was 
a true and faithful servant of Jesus 
Christ, and lived upon his bounty. 
About the very time (1830) that George 
Muller,* now of Bristol, was led to de- 
cline receiving any further salary from 
the brethren to whom he then minis- 
tered, David Nasmith had already given 
up the situation by which he had his liv- 
ing, his wife at the same time sacrificing 
a comparatively lucrative business, and 
both had lived cheerfully and carried on 
their Master’s work chiefly on their own 
small capital, with such addition as the 
Lord was pleased to send. On this 
principle he crossed the ocean, lived 
and traveled from place to place, many 
who were largely blessed and stimulated 
by his efforts thinking he was a man of 
independent means, as indeed through 


* See a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with 
George Miiller. Part First. Nisbet, London, 1855. 
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grace hewas. A very few friends, chiefly 
in Scotland and Ireland, knew this well- 
kept secret of his life, and they were 
wont to contribute five pounds, or ten 
pounds, or twenty pounds, to the wants 
of this vineyard laborer who knew the 
heat and the burden of the day. Among 
these friends were, first, and to the last, 
Miss Oswald of Scotstown, well known 
till a ripe old age for her liberality to 
the cause of God; Cunninghame of 
Lainshaw, Miss Harriet Read, Joseph 
Claypon, Alexander Gordon, and others 
of Dublin; and Hubert Mayo, William 
Hitchcock, and a few others in England. 
Often, and especially in the closing part 
of his busy and devoted life, he was in 
great straits, — never in debt, but often 
begging earnestly at the throne of grace. 
Even when traveling from place to 
place, at Leeds or Sheffield or Bradford, 
or at Holyhead, impatient to cross the 
Straits, he was often left without a six- 
pence ; and after paying the rent and ex- 
penses for some successful public meet- 
ing, he had to forego even the dinner at 
three-pence which so often satisfied him, 
unless some hospitable friend took him 
home, which was not always the case. 
And thus’ this true apostle of modern 
missions fulfilled his course. In feeble 
health, against the remonstrances of his 
beloved and faithful yoke-fellow, he 
went his last journey to Guildford, and 
there, amid sudden disease and excruci- 
ating agony, he died at an inn, one Chris- 
tian brother alone, who had received 
a letter of introduction by his hands, 
witnessing his end. Even amidst his 
closing earthly thoughts, of wife and 
children, and bright gleams of heaven, 
he was still bent upon his work. ‘Says 
the friend who saw his end, “ He then 
lay very quietly for-some time, and look- 
ing. at me as I sat by his side, he said, ‘J 
want you to have a town mission here !’” 
Some twenty devout men buried him in 
Bunhillfields ; and instead of a stone for 
his grave, they raised and placed two 
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thousand four hundred and twenty pounds 
by his hearth, in part payment of the 
four years he had spent on the poor of 
London and on themselves. 

A large part of the work of David 
Nasmith has disappeared, both in this 
country and in America. Many of the 
societies he begot were not carefully 
nursed after he left them, and had a pre- 
mature end. He had a great faculty for 
organization, and exercised a potent 
spell upon any Christian circle that gave 
him a little time to repeat his incanta- 
tions; but he could not always teach 
the mystery to others. At all events, in 
the metropolitan institutions he created, 
as well as in the city missions of Glas- 
gow, Manchester, and other places, he 
gave a large and permanent endowment 
to home-mission work. The city mis- 
sion is not the most perfect and efficient 
method for this work; nor did David 
Nasmith believe it was. It was for him 
the most available method, and what his 
hand found to do he did with his might. 
Early in his career he wrote, “ Our city 
missions are of great importance; but 
they are necessary, I conceive, only be- 
cause the churches are not doing their 
duty ; the sooner that churches act, the 
better, —what a different effect would 
they produce! ... I long for the time 
when the churches of Christ, instead of 


these voluntary associations formed for 


this purpose, shall become missionary 
bodies.” Such were the views with 
which he started, and such in substance 
they remained, although his feelings 
were affected by various obstacles in his 
path, and in London he was heard to 
say, ‘I have entirely given up the min- 
isters, for there is no getting on with 
them, and so I have betaken myself to 
the laymen.” But even with the laymen 
he could not always get on. He was 
himself, in his personal religious life, de- 
votedly attached to his minister and his 
church; but in his city mission and 
other benevolent work he would know 


no name but that of Christ, and, before 
the end, left his beloved London mis- 
sion rather than agree that denomina- 
tionalism should appear on its consti- 
tution, although that was proposed only, 
as in the strife of Abraham and Lot’s 
herdmen, to divide the committee ground 
in fair preportions. 

Such, briefly, was one of the heroes of 
these hard won battle-fields. On his 
deathbed his friend said, —‘“‘ It is hard, 
amid such trouble as this, to say, The 
Lord’s will be done;” but he said, with 
energy, “NOT AT ALL.” Such was the 
brief negative with which through his 
life and death he stilled every murmur 
and every temptation to turn aside. 


Dr. Chalmers was the minister of the 
Tron Parish when his attention was 
first drawn to the state of things in the 
Wynds, Saltmarket, and Gallowgate of 
Glasgow. From his parish in Kilmany 
he came to the city, with the idea of a 
well-defined territory for his ministerial 
work. Even before the burning ear- 
nestness of the life of faith had seized 
him, he diligently went through the an- 
nual visitation of every family in his 
country parish. He was the frequent 
visitor of the school, he was principal of 
that humble college, and did not treat 
the office as a sinecure. And he had 
no sooner settled fairly to his pulpit and 
public work in Glasgow than he laid 
himself alongside every available phase 
of life in his parish. Sabbath schools 
were vigorously prosecuted. The nar- 
row closes became crowded as he en- 
tered, and a score of beggars sought to 
secure a first visit for the sake of the 
charities he was believed to dispense. 
So he denuded himself of the civic sil- 
ver and gold, and found a more cordial 
welcome when he went up to the beauti- 
ful gate of the temple through those who 
lay stretched outside, although now he. 
had nothing to give but what could be 
received through faith in the name of 
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Jesus. He stirred up every available 
helper within his reach, especially seiz- 
ing upon the elder, from his pillar-like 
place in the church porch beside the 
plate, drawing him, panting, up innumer- 
able stairs, spending little time in talk, 
refusing even the traditional prayer in 
each house; for said he, “ If I were to 
pray in every house it would take me 
ten years to get through the work.” The 
work was thus, while it lasted, all the 
harder that it admitted of little rest. 


\ “Well,” said he, looking kindly over 
\ his shoulder upon his elder, who, scarce- 


\ly able to keep pace with him, was toil- 
ing up.a long and weary stair, — “ Well, 
what do you think of this kind of visit- 
ing?” Engrossed with the toils of the 
ascent, the elder announced that he had 
not been thinking much about it. “Oh! 
I know quite well,” said Dr. Chalmers, 
“that if you were to speak your mind 
you would say that we are putting the 
butter very thinly on the bread.” But 
this was the true way to discover the 
other world that lay within reach of 
most church-going people, yet was 
really unknown, except from the vague 
rumors of some rare navigators, who 
had been near enough to bring their 
guesses wondrously near the truth, but 
had yet failed to stir up sufficient gener- 
al interest so as to open up an ocean- 
highway between the two worlds that 
were so distant and so near. In the 
parish, Dr. Chalmers learned what 
crowds were living there who had no 
seats in the church; and in the pulpit, 
what other crowds were round him there 
who had no place in the parish. He 
had a large congregation, and in addi- 
tion a large parish. The pew-rents in 
the church were too highly priced for 
the poor in the parish ; and though the 
rents were low, the parish people had 
for years forgotten the way to the 
church. The congregation, scattered at 
various distances, needed to have the 
word followed up by diligent work on 
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the part of the preacher ; and the parish 
that had no word preached needed the 
preacher still more to go from house 
to house. Yet Dr. Chalmers perceived 
that the pastor in his visits would most 
powerfully affect those who had felt in 
conscience and heart the force of his 
Sabbath services ; yet it was manifestly 
impossible to overtake a congregation of 
more than a thousand hearers, and at 
the same time a population of more than 
ten thousand, a large portion of whom 
were neither hearers nor doers. 

In the end of 1819, Dr. Chalmers was 
transferred by the magistrates and coun- 
cil from the Tron to the new church and 
parish of St. John’s. Here he had full 
opportunity of trying and testing some of 
those parochial principles and plans over 
which he had been brooding, and on 
which he had been getting light during 
these four years. Here he could fill up 
a large part of the church with families 
from the parish, allocating whole pews, 
if necessary, at a moderate rent. He 
could lay aside the church-door collec- 
tions for the poor, and distribute, not by 
the hands of workhouse officials, but by 
the members of his kirk-session, after 
careful inquiry in each case. Now, with 
the choice assistance of Edward Irving, 
he arranged for four services every Sab- 
bath, for the visitation of the whole par- 
ish in two years, for the erection and 
partial endowment of sufficient school- 
rooms for educational work, day and 
night, and for the proper care and help 
of the poor. He had éven his summer 
lodging in the parish at the rate of six 
or seven shillings a week. Dr. Chal- 
mers insisted on thorough visitation, by 
not only the minister and elders, but by 
their volunteer assistants in the Sabbath 
school.» The following incident, un- 
known to the biographer of Chalmers, 
may best illustrate the results. It is 
told of himself by a Sabbath-school 
teacher of great mental vigor and fiery’ 
earnestness of moral purpose. 
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Twenty-nine years ago, there lived in 
alittle shop, in Kirk Street, Calton, a 
family consisting of four girls and a boy, 
then about eight years of age, with their 
mother and grandmother. The father 
was dead. It was December, gloomy 
without, but more gloomy within the 
dwelling. All the inmates were lying 
helpless in spotted fever, except the boy, 
who was now recovering, and who had 
then barely strength to carry to the rest 
a cup of water. It was Friday after- 
noon. The mother tried to rise, and 
with his aid she reached a chair. An 
expression of unutterable compassion 
came over the wild, glazing eyes as they 
rested upon her desolate children. Then 
she turned away her head, for tears were 
stealing down her cheeks. Silently she 
sat, for memory was busy with the past. 
The boy spoke softly to her, for he 
feared the wildness of her dying eyes ; 
but she answered not; only more sad 
became her look. Nursed with the too 
fond affection which an only child re- 
ceives, surrounded in the opening years 
of womanhood with every comfort, dark 
had been her married life, so dark that 
ere the fever laid her low her heart was 
broken. Next day she died. The boy 
had been her only nurse, for none 
would come near the plague. The 
neighbors stood without the door, and 
when they learned her death they brought 
a coffin and then a hearse. There were 
no mourners at the funeral except the 
boy, who sat shivering beside the driver. 
He wished to see the spot where his 
mother was laid. The rest recovered, 
but things grew worse. The old woman 
took to drink. The May term arrived, 
and she with the children went forth 
homeless. For six weeks they begged, 
and slept on stairs. At last a single 
apartment was secured, twelve feet 
square, with earthen floor, and a small 
window within two yards of a dungstead. 
‘It was fortunately in St. John’s Parish, 
opposite the Barracks in Gallowgate. 
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The boy collected shavings from a join- 
er’s shop, and on this bed the children 
slept as if in paradise. Still they begged. 
The first Sabbath morning, an angel 
sent by a pitying God visited the dwel- 
ling. Some of his» scholars were un- 
well, and the Sabbath-school teacher of 
the district, going round before going 
to church, was informed by the neighbors 
of the new family. He knocked, to in- 
vite the children to his school. Seeing 
the desolate appearance of the house, and 
that there was not a morsel of bread for 
breakfast, he gave the old woman eighteen 

pence, told her to get some bread for the 
children, and wash their faces, as he 
would call for them in the afternoon to 
go to school. He came and took them 
by the hand. This was all the alms he 
ever gave, for Dr. Chalmers had wisely 
taught his agents not to carry the poor, 
but help them to walk. On the follow- 
ing Monday he informed the visiting el- 
der, a gentleman living near Blythswood 
Square, of the condition of the new-com- 
ers. He was the person thrust into the 
vineyard by Dr. Chalmers, and for many 
years after the doctor had left Glasgow 
that elder visited his district every month. 
On inquiring into the past history of the 
family, he at once put things right. 
Some cast-off clothes from his own house 
decked out the children like gentry. 
One of the girls was sent to service, an- 
other to Millar’s Charity School, while 
the boy was got into Hutcheson’s Hos- 
pital. Before and after school hours, by 
being a message boy, he earned his own 
bread. The regular kindly visit from 
teacher and elder induced the old wo- 
man to abstain from drinking, and to put 
to proper use a small annuity she had. 
From the hour these visitors entered 
the miserable dwelling, there was a com- 
plete revolution. It became a home. 
Year by year things grew brighter. 
Before he was twenty, the boy could 
keep his sisters and grandmother in such 
comfort as steady working people enjoy. 
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The hardships of his youth were needed 
to teach him some sympathy for the 
poor, and after Providence had thrown 
him into severer trials to teach him sym- 
pathy for the tempted, he sat down and 
wrote the book in which these facts are 
told. 


left St. John’s and Glasgow, but he car- 
ried with him to St. Andrew’s and to Ed- 
inburgh the profound impressions and 
fruitful principles which he had received 
and elaborated as to the work needed in 
large towns; but it was not till eleven 
years more had passed (1834), that an 
instalment of his long-cherished desires 
and latterly loud and continued demand 
for church extension was achieved ; and 
not till thirteen years more (1847), in 
the year of his death, that he produced, 
in the West Port of Edinburgh, a soli- 
tary model of the kind of church that, 
above all others, he wished to rear for 
the city poor. It thus took thirty years 
for such a man, with all his great gifts 
and social influence, to work out his idea 
of home-mission work, and to leave a 
model of what he sought to multiply. 
“Here is the patience and the faith of 
the saints.” 

Dr. Chalmers became convinced, from 
his own careful observation, confirmed 
by the reports of the royal commission 
in 1837, that about a third of the whole 
population of the Scottish metropolis 
were living in the entire neglect of reli- 
gious ordinances ; and that in Glasgow 
upwards of sixty-six thousand, exclusive 
of children under ten years of age, were 
in the same condition. Since the days 
of the Reformation the population of 
Scotland had more than doubled itself ; 
while not more than half the number of 
churches needed had been provided by 
all denominations together. Edinburgh 
‘alone needed forty additional churches, 
and Glasgow upwards of sixty; while 
the latter city was adding at the time 


In four years (1823), Dr. Chalmers 


’ dred churches. 
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eight thousand every year to its popu- 
lation. 

In 1834, William Collins of Glasgow 
originated and completed, with the help 
of many liberal coadjutors, a scheme for 
the building of twenty additional paro- 
chial churches there. A central fund of 
twenty thousand pounds was raised, and 
in 1841 the effort was achieved. Stimu- 
lated by this harvest of his past seed- 
time in the work, Dr. Chalmers carried 
through the General Assembly a scheme 
for church extension throughout the 
country ; and in five years he raised a 
quarter of a million, and built two hun- 
But not satisfied with 
this, at the suggestion of his liberal and 
noble-minded friend, William Campbell, 
he started a supplementary fund for the 
raising of an additional hundred thou- 
sand pounds and the building of another 
hundred churches. Thus the work went 


‘on till the Disruption of 1843, which 


within little more than a single year 
added five hundred churches to the num- 
ber. 

Dr. Chalmers aimed not only at addi- 
tional churches, but endowed churches. 
He wished to make it unnecessary for 
the ministers of these necessitous new 
parishes to depend entirely for their 
stipend on general congregations and 
high seat-rents. Three desiderata he de- 
manded — (1) churches near the people ; 
(2) seat-rents suited to the means of 
working people; and (3) districts con- 
taining not more than two thousand 
souls, small enough for a minister thor- 
oughly to cultivate. For years he hoped 
that, as.the buildings were raised by the 
liberality of the church, the endowments 
might be provided by the liberality of 
the government. -As_ this hope gradu- 
ally faded from his heart, another filled 
up even a larger space and with bright- 
er colors; for he saw in the full free- 
dom of the church from state interfer- 
ence, and in the larger grace of liberality 
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granted to the church, the conditions for 
undertaking enterprises hitherto thought 
impossible. Ee 

But, after all the population able to 
pay for even low-priced sittings were 
provided for, he perceived that “a. far 
larger ulterior space remained to be en- 
tered, on the greater part of which we 
shall never be able to plant a single 
footstep without help for the mainte- 
nance of the clergyman, as well as for the 
erection of the sacred edifice. It is not 
of the mass of this remaining destitution 
that we have alone to speak. It is of 
the degree and quality of the destitution 
as of a far more helpless and aggravated 
character than any which we have had 
yet to encounter. By every step in ad- 
vance, or at every fresh descent that we 
make on the churchless territory of Scot- 
land, we come into engagement with 
poorer and more wretched localities than 
before. We have already traversed the 
whole of that practicable border, or, by 
another mode of conceiving it, have al- 
ready made full penetration through that 
uppermost layer of the heathenism of our 
land, in which the people, with the mod- 
erate aid of 35 per cent., have managed 
to make out the remaining expense and 
complete the building of places for wor- 
ship for themselves. But we have now 
come to the people, not only destitute, 
but friendless, from whom we have little 
or nothing to look for in their own re- 
sources, and who have no wealthy and 
generous supporters of what is good 
connected with them, either by residence 
or property, who might patronize their 
local subscription, and help it forward 
by their munificence.” 

It was not till 1844 that Dr. Chalmers 
could turn his attention to this last and 
most sunken class of the community. 
Then, in an old tan-work of the West 
Port, he began to excavate and prepare 
the way for a church. It was not till 
1847 that the church was built and 
opened, when three hundred sittings 
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were taken, and one hundred out of one 
hundred and thirty-two communicants 
were from the district. It was not for 
some years after that other eminent 
ministers were able to attempt a similar 
work. The disruption church, with all 
its first expenditure, may be said to have 
been completed in 1852. About that 
time, or a year before, practical attention 
was turned in various quarters to what 
was called the out-field population ; but 
it was not till 1854 that Dr. Candlish suc- 
ceeded in Fountainbridge, and Dr. Bu- 
chanan in the Wynds, in opening church- 
es after the West-Port model. 


David Stow, the head of a large 
manufacturing firm in Glasgow, — a man 
of ceaseless energy, yet of quiet thought 
and genial, generous sympathies, —was 
associated with Dr. Chalmers, first in the 
Tron and afterwards in St. John’s Parish. 
He was successively a Sabbath-school 
teacheramong the children, a visitor and 
deacon among the poor, and an elder over 
his proportion of the congregation and 
parish. It was while busy on week-day 
and Sabbath at the various duties thus laid 
upon him that he became satisfied that 
even in Dr. Chalmers’ elaborate econo- 
my for large towns, a most important 
department was imperfectly adminis- 
tered. Mr. Stow perceived the infinite 
importance of getting as much as possi- 
ble at the roots of the wide-spread igno- 
rance and immorality that abounded. 
He saw that however much might be 
done with adults, the main work must 
be done among the young. He saw 
that the Sabbath school gave but an 
hour in the week, and that the week-day 
school was the true place in which to 
grapple with the evils of the rising gen- 
eration, so as to make happier homes 
and a better race of men and women. 
It was in 1819 that Mr. Stow’s mind 
was strongly drawn to this subject. He 
saw that the young needed not only 
teaching but training ; not only intellect- 
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ual but moral culture. But he saw that 
to accomplish such a work he must train 
the teachers and remodel the schools. 
On this great practical question, bearing 
so closely on the elevation of the poor, 
and on the purification of the masses of 
population, especially of cities and large 
towns, he continued to ponder, till in 
1826-7, in the very year in which city 
missions were founded, he formed the 
infant-school society. In 1828 he opened 
his first training-school, in the Drygate, 
and in 1830 he was able to turn one of 
the schools built by Dr. Chalmers, in 
the east of the city, to the same purpose. 
In 1832 a training-school was opened 
for the Wynds in Low Green Street, 
where the work was carried on, till, in 
1837, the complete buildings were opened 
for his celebrated Normal Seminary. 
Here he continued his great enterprise, 
till at the disruption, as an elder of the 
Free Church, he found it necessary to 
leave the seminary to others; but in 
1844, in new buildings, raised At a cost 
of ten thousand five hundred pounds, he 
still further extended the influence of 
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the training system. From these estab- 
lishments several thousands of trained 
teachers have gone forth and still go for 
various churches and to all parts of the 
world... 

But while the training of teachers 
was thus proceeding, the establishment 
of training-schools in the city made 
little progress. A number of these, 
at considerable cost, were opened in ne- 
cessitous districts, but they had to be 
closed or made over to the old system, 
from the impatience of parents, or from 
the difficulty the promoters found in 
making such schools self-supporting. 
“But after an extinction of moral train- 
ing-schools in the city and neighbor- 
hood for nearly ten years,’ Mr. Stow 
wrote in 1851, “the tide is now begin- 
ning to change, and several schools have 
lately been establishéd on the training 
system in very necessitous situations: 
Three of these, by the Rev. Dr. Buchan- 
an and his congregation in one of the 
lowest Wynds of the Tron Parish, are 
at this moment in a most flourishing 
condition.” 


A- CONVERT’S 


“WELL, Robert,” I said, “is it not time 
that you tell what the Lord has done for 
you?” He started back, saying, “ Oh, 
I couldna; I couldna speak before so 
mony.” However, a night or two after, 
about the end of the first meeting, Rob- 
ert was at my elbow, saying, ‘I maun 
speak the nicht. I’ve been awa hame, 
but the Spirit winna let me rest. Gie 
me five minutes.” I introduced him to 
the crowd. -He stood forth in white 
moleskin clothes, and stretching out his 
great stalwart arms, said, “‘ Mony 0’ ye 
ken me. Look at me, a monument 0’ 
mercy. Forty o’ my pot companions 
are in the drunkard’s grave. Some 0’ 
them hae been in prison; ane o’ them 
has been hanged. I was as bad as 
the worst. For some years I’ve been 
seeking salvation. I gaed into this 
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place and the other. I’ve cried to Jesus 
on the street, and he took clean oot 
o’ me the love o’ drink. But I’m a 
sinner still. At last he led me into this 
Wynd Kirk, when the minister was 
preaching on the lame man at the beau- 
tiful gate o’ the temple. I was that 
lame man. He askede me if I had faith 
to be healed, and took me by the han’. 
The name o’ Jesus has made me whole, 
as ye see me noo. Is he no able and 
willing to do for you what he did for 
me?” Then falling suddenly on his © 
knees, he cried, “O Faither, Faither, 
hae mercy on thae puir sinners! Thou 
sees every ane 0’ them wi’ a burden 0’ 
sin. Nane kens that burden as thou, 
for thy Son bare it a’. We’re a’ waiting 
for thee, — weary waiting. But thou’rt 


we’el worth the waitin’.” Maccoll. 
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RESOLUTIONS ON THE TREATMENT OF MY CHILDREN. 


BY A MOTHER, 


1. I wiILu begin with the Bible as the 
foundation of ail government. Let Bi- 
ble principles, Bible motives, Bible ex- 
amples, be held constantly before my- 
self and my children. 

2. I will strive to be myself what I 
wish my children to become. “As is 
the mother, so is the daughter.” “ The 
mother forms the man.” 

3. I will be sure that my instructions 
and my practice correspond. 

4. I will cultivate a serene, cheer- 
ful, heavenly spirit, and a dignified de- 
meanor. 

5. I will cultivate firmness and de- 
cision, with the utmost kindness and 
gentleness. 

6. I will strive to govern myself. 
Self-control and perfect self-possession 
are essential to a proper exercise of au- 
thority. 

7. I will make it my constant prayer 
and effort so to train my children that I 
may secure their affection, their respect, 
and their obedience. 

8. I will remember the importance of 
training well the first child, as the eld- 
est exerts great influence over the young- 
er children. 

9. I will remember that the will must 
be subdued, and habits of obedience 
formed very early; believing that if I 
have complete control of the child be- 
fore five years of age, I shall have little 
trouble afterward. The first ten years 
is the forming period. 

1o, I willinsist on habitual, prompt, 
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and cheerful obedience ; and that with- 
out always giving the reasons. I will 
allow no pouting, no fretting, no ques- 
tioning, no reasoning, no disputing, de- 
laying, or answering again. I will train 
them to believe that I know what is 
best. 

11. I will make but few rules, and be 
firm in enforcing them, giving no need- 
less commands, but seeing that those 
given are strictly obeyed. I will nev- 
er command what I can not enforce. 

12. I will seldom accompany a com- 
mand with a threat, but have it-under- | 
stood from the first that a penalty must 
always be expected for disobedience. 

13. I will have it understood from 
tle} first that my “Ves sors ONoegicma 
decided and final answer. If there is 
habitually no parleying there will be no 
teasing. 

14. After deciding a question, I will 
seldom change; if for some reason it 
may be necessary, I will be careful to 
fully explain the reason. 

15. I will never tantalize and irritate 
by indecision, keeping the child in sus- 
pense, but, if the request is improper, 
kindly and decidedly refuse at once. 
The child will submit with ease to an 
immediate denial, but, after expectations 
have been raised by suspense, it may 
cause many and bitter tears. 

16. I will not govern capriciously, but 
strive to maintain a steady, uniform, firm, 
and mild course ; so that the child may 
always understand just what is expect- 
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ed of it. I will never reprove sharply at 


* one time for what at another I-would 


pass over without the slightest notice. 
If I govern according to my moods and 
impulses I shall be sure to act unjustly, 
and forfeit the respect, and alienate the 
affections, of the child. 

17. I will be careful not to be more 
severe for mistakes and accidents and 
trifling annoyances than for real evils of 
character. 

18. I will always, unless special rea- 


‘sons suggest otherwise, punish for a 


willful act of disobedience, and be more 
displeased and severe for an act of dis- 
obedience than for any other offense ; 
for if I secure the obedience of my child 
I have the best security against the as- 
saults of sin in every other form. 

1g. I will remember that careful dis- 
cretion must be exercised in regard to 
the mode and severity of punishment. 
The characters of children are so differ- 
ent that what would be a severe punish- 
ment for one would be nothing at all for 
another. I will never use severity when 
a firm, gentle word is sufficient, nor 
punish severely when a light punishment 
will answer the purpose. Severity leads 
to concealment, deceit, and falsehood. 
I will remember that discipline is not 
necessarily punishment, and that punish- 
ment is not always wise discipline. I 
will strive to make my children love and 
obey without fear, and keep their affec- 
tions and sensibilities tender. 

20. I will on no account punish in 
anger. 
Die 
head. 

22. I will not pull the hair or the ears, 
or use violence in any way. This treat- 
ment enrages the child, and develops the 
worst passions. 

23. I will not deprive a child of its 
necessary food by way of punishment. 
I have seen its evil effects, both on the 
health and the disposition. 


I will never strike a child on the 
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24. I will endeavor to make my chil- 
dren feel that a punishment is a serious 
affair, and can not often be repeated. 
When they disobey, or commit an act de- 
serving punishment, I will if practicable 
retire with them privately, and, after 
talking with them seriously, tenderly, 
and tearfully, of the nature and sin of 
their offense, and praying with them, I 
will inflict the punishment. I believe 
this mode, if commenced early, and per- 
sisted in, will seldom fail to soften the 
heart and insure respect for the parent. 
When a child can be made to feel that 
punishment is deserved, and justly ad- 
ministered, he will generally be submis- 
sive. 

25. Fora spirited boy I will use the 
rod as Solomon directs. For girls and 
timid children, milder punishments may 
be sufficient. For small children I con- 
sider a little tingling rod more effective, 
and less injurious, than hard slaps with 
the hand, which bruise the flesh. 

26. I will not punish before others 
when I can avoid it. 

27. I will avoid the habit of saying 
“ naughty child !” and the like, for every 
trifling fault. Words of blame should 
never be used without real cause. 

28. I will remember that ill-temper 
can often be prevented by diversion. 
When my little ones are tired and fret- 
ful I will furnish some new amusement, 
or tell a little story, and soothe with 
kind words, instead of scolding. 

29. I will endeavor to anticipate the 
wants of my children, especially when 
they are quite young. Much crying, 
fretting, and ill-temper may be avoided 
by this. I will never delay when they 
really need my care. Neglect sours the 
disposition very early. 

30. I will try to make employment for 
them. If they do not have employment 
given them they will find it in mischief. 
I will never put them off when they are 
uneasy, and know not what to do. 
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31. I will watch them with vigilance, 
but avoid meddlesome interference, and 
allow them to feel free and happy. 

32. I will have patience in teaching 
them, remembering that little ones often 
require not only to be told to do a thing, 
but taught how to do it. 

33. I will always encourage them by 
kind words of praise when they try to 
do well. 

34. I will teach them when they first 
begin to speak to say “Yes, sir,” and 
“ No, sir,” “Yes, ma’am,” and “No, 
ma’am,” and never permit a blunt Yes 
or No. 

35. I will insist upon their treating 
their elders with respect, and see that 
they reverence the aged. 

36. I will train them to habits of po- 
liteness, and be uniformly polite to them, 
and require them to be courteous to me, 
their teachers, and their playmates, and 
will oblige them to treat domestics with 
civility and kindness. 

37. I will pay particular attention to 
their habits and conversation at the 
table, treating them with the same polite- 
ness as older persons. 

38. I will teach them to speak in a 
low tone of voice» Loud, boisterous 
talking is an evidence of ill-breeding. 

39. I will never use undignified or ir- 
reverent expressions myself, like ““ My 
stars!” “Gracious!” “ Mercy!” nor 
ever allow my children to do so. 

40. I will not allow the first approach 
to impudence, but nip it in the very bud. 

41. I will never allow slander, but 
teach them to speak kindly of all, giving 
them. for their motto, “If you can not 
say anything good, say nothing at all.” 

42. I will train them early to habits of 
kindness and consideration for others. 
I will never hire them with money to do 
mea favor. I will teach them lessons 
of benevolence and self-denial, and 
make them feel that it is a privilege to 
help others, and also their duty to help 
father and mother. I will ask them each 
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night what they have done during the 
day to make others happy. 
43. I will deal truthfully with my 


children, and never act a lie, or deceive | 


them in any possible way, but make 
them feel that I am a woman of perfect 
truth, never promising what I can not 
or do not intend to perform. Violated 
promises sour the temper of a child, 
and stamp the character of the parent as 
a deceiver. If I promise a favor I will 
be sure to grant it. If I threaten a 
punishment I will be sure to inflict it. 
My word, once passed, must not be 
broken. 

44. I will teach my children to ob- 
serve carefully and relate accurately, 
and allow no exaggeration, nor the 
slightest deviation from truth. If a 
thing happened in one corner, and they, 
when relating it, say it happened in 
another, I will not let it pass, but in- 
stantly check them; for I know not 
where deviation from truth will end. I 
will teach them that falsehood is a hein- 
ous sin. 

45. I will be careful not to frighten a 
child into telling a lie by the apprehen- 
sion of punishment. Cowardice and fear 
often lead to lying. To prevent this, I 
will be very lenient when a child frank- 
ly confesses a fault and promises to 
amend. 

46. I willremember thatif I deal just- 
ly and tenderly, a child will seldom wish 
to deceive. I will beware of charging a 
child with a fault without reasonable 
proof that he is guilty. When a ques- 
tion comes up for settlement, I will get 


. evidence from others, and thoroughly in- 


vestigate the case, so as to leave no room 
for denial if the child should be guilty. 
Thus I shall be in no danger of accus- 
ing him unjustly. I will by all means 
avoid injustice. It causes bitterness 
and hatred. 

47. I will avoid partiality. It is early 
noticed by children, and felt to be both 
unkind and unjust. 
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48. TU will study the laws of physiol- 
ogy, and endeavor to make my little 
ones healthy and vigorous. I will not 
unduly stimulate their minds. The per- 
fection of education is slow development. 

49. I will never leave my little ones 
to the management of unreliable ser- 
vants, but seek the best aid for this pur- 
pose, — conscientious, truthful persons. 

50. I will on no account let anything 
be said or done in the nursery that 
must not be told to mother. 

5t. I will allow no one to frighten a 
child. Fear of the dark, the cellar, of 
thieves, ghosts, and hobgoblins, often 
causes life-long trouble. Let servants 
understand that such an offense is un- 
pardonable. 

52. J wiil, if possible, put my little 
ones to bed myself, and pray with them ; 
will hear their prayers, and leave them 
with affectionate words, and a good- 
night kiss. Gentle, loving treatment at 
this hour leaves an impression that no 
time can efface. 

53- I will be te my children thei 
most sympathizing friend and confident, 
taking an interest in all their pursuits, 
and encouraging them to come to me 
with all their joys and sorrows. I will 
never repel them by indifference, or let 
anything drive them to seek another as 
their best friend. 

54. I will desire for my children a 
happy childhood. I will grant them every 
harmless gratification, impose no unne- 
cessary restraints, and make it my spe- 
cial care that the dawn of life shall be 
bright and happy. 

55- I will endeavor to make home the 
dearest and most attractive spot on earth 
to them. 

56. I will cultivate habits of industry, 
order, neatness, perseverance, and punc- 
tuality ; also of self-reliance, forethought, 
and economy. 
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57. I will take the supervision of my 
children’s reading. As I value strength 
of intellect and purity of mind,1 will 
keep romances from them until their 
characters are matured. 

58. I will instill the principles of re- 
ligion into their minds at the earliest 
possible age; teach them that the im- 
mortal soul is of the first importance, 
—the body of comparatively little 
value. 

59. I will endeavor to feel myself, 
and make my children feel, that I must 
train them for usefulness here, and for a 
blessed eternity. 

60. I will use every effort to make the 
Lord’s day a happy day at home, giving 
the little ones pictures suitable for the 
Sabbath ; reading and telling them Bi- 
ble stories ; gathering them around me 
after worship; interesting, instructing, 
and praying with them. On the Sab- 
bath, of all days, I will not drive them 
from me. The remembrance of the 
Sabbath day is the life of Christian fam- 
ilies. 

61. I will try to instruct them in 
Scripture truths, and see that they have 
a thorough knowledge of the Bible. 

62. I will teach them in everything 
to. “make their requests known unto 
God,” and will strive to establish a 
fixed habit of daily prayer. 

63. I will labor and pray for-and ex- 
pect their early conversion. 

64. I will endeavor to remember con- 
stantly my accountability to God for the 
faithfulness with which I perform these 
great and sacred duties. 


May He who is found of them that 
seek him, grant the aid of his gracious 
Spirit to enable me and all my precious 
ones to serve him faithfully and joy- 
fully throughout this life, and in eter- 
nity ! 


BAS 


BENJAMIN, THE LITTLE JEWISH CONVERT. 


BY M. E. M. 


OnE bright Sabbath morning in the 
early spring, as happy groups of people 
were wending their way to the Sabbath 
school, a gentleman observed a number 
ef boys noisily playing at “leap-trog” 
in alot. He spoke to them in a cheer- 
ful voice, and they stopped their game 
and came clustering around him. 

“T can find better work for you, my 
young friends,” he said, “and better 
play too. How many of you wil] come 
with me to the mission-school ?” 

They were bright-looking boys, though 
their faces were not overclean, and their 
clothes were in different degrees of rag- 
gedness. One or two shuffled off sul- 
lenly, saying that they did not want to 
go to school, and others made objection 
on the score of their appearance ; but 
finally the majority agreed to go “just 
once, to see what it was like.” 

There was an eager-looking boy 
standing near, —a boy with dark olive- 
colored skin, and lustrous black eyes, 
and thick tangled curls peeping from 
under the brim of his hat. He was well 
and cemfortably dressed, and seemed 
altogether of a different class from his 
playmates. It needed no second look 
to convince the missionary that this 
child was a waif which is seldom found 
adrift on our Sabbath-school sea, — 
even one of the “lost sheep of the 
rouse of Israel.” And, remembering 

at our Saviour came to save such, he 

ad up a silent prayer, and turned, 
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with especial kindness, to the little Jew- 
ish boy. 

“What is your name, my son?” 

“Benjamin Rosenblatt,” was the re- 
ply. 

“Fave you ever been to Sabbath 
school?” 

“My mother has taught me the com- 
mandments, and from the rabbi we 
have learned the law and the prophets,” 
said the boy, promptly ; “‘ but yesterday 
was the Sabbath, and it ended at sun- 
down. I’m tired of play, though, and, 
as the others are going, I’ll go too.” 

The bells were just ceasing to ring as 
they reached the door of the mission- 
school. Entering, the eyes of the little 
Jew beheld a sight unlike anything he 
had ever witnessed. There were nearly 
five hundred girls and boys, of all sizes 
and ages, sitting in half-circles around 
their teachers. Some of these were 
venerable men and women, with silver 
hair; others were in the prime of life ; 
many were young ; but, as Benjamin no- 
ticed, not one looked stern or cross. 
There was not a frowning face in the 
room. The superintendent touched a 
bell, it seemed with his foot, for there 
was no visible bell near him, and 
a clear, resonant peal vibrated through 
the room. Instantly the hum of voices 
ceased, the clatter of feet was stilled, 
the rustle of papers and books stopped 
as if by magic, and the spell of 
perfect silence came over that restless 
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over. 
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little band. Presently a hymn was read, 
a lady took her seat at the organ, and 
in a moment a burst of melody thrilled 
through the room. The refrain was, 
“The best day of all the week ;” and 
before the last verse was finished the lit- 
tle stranger caught and joined in it 
with as much spirit as any child in the 
room. After the singing, a few verses 
were read and explained, the scholars 
recited the ten commandments in con- 
cert, and one of the teachers made a 
short prayer. 

The hymn, with its harmonious meas- 
ure, had charmed Benjamin, the lucid 
explanation of the Scriptures had inter- 
ested his intelligent mind, and the com- 
mandments had dispelled any doubts as 
to the propriety of his being there; but 
the prayer puzzled him. In it mention 
was made, loving, heartfelt mention, too, 
of Jesus, —that Jesus of Nazareth of 
whom, hitherto, he had only heard as 
an impostor, —a name to be spoken with 
loathing and contempt. But this man 
who was praying loved Jesus, believed 


on him, prayed in his name, and for his- 


sake. The formula, so often on the lips 
of the Christian, was heard for the first 
time by this child of Israel, and he 
thought of it earnestly and deeply. The 
little words sank into his heart like seeds, 
and remained there. 

He was placed in a class, and, though 
the superintendent thought it unlikely 
that he would be allowed to come often 
or long, he selected for his teacher one 
who had pre-eminently the teacher’s 
gift, —the gift of winning and keeping 
the attention of the circle around him. 
The lesson for the day was a part of 
the “Sermon on the Mount,” and Ben- 
jamin, in his turn, read from the New 
Testament the sweet words of the Mas- 
When school was over, he accept- 
ed with pleasure the Testament and 
hymn-book offered, and went home re- 
joicing over his “ hid treasures.” 


“Hidden” they must remain. He 
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knew too well how his parents felt with 
regard to Christians to venture to 
show, even to his dear mother, the addi- 
tion to his library. He was a thought- 
ful boy, and, as he slipped the books 
under his jacket, he feared that he was 
not honoring his parents truly; but the 
pleasure had been so great and so nov- 
el that he longed to enjoy it again and 
again. And, besides, he had _ seen 
taught nothing evil in the school, he 
said to himself, and it could not be 
worse than playing in the lots. 

He went for several weeks unsuspect- 
ed, becoming more and more interested 
each time, and gradually learning to love 
the name that was ever on his teacher’s 
lips, —the name of Jesus. He listened 
with rapt interest to the story of our 
Lord’s life on earth, from the manger to 
the cross. He learned the words of 
Jesus, and never seemed tired of repeat- 
ing some of his favorite passages. “TI 
am the good Shepherd : the good Shep- 
herd giveth his life for the sheep ;” “I 
am the Way, the Truth, and the Life ; no 
man cometh to the Father but by me ;” 
“Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends,” were verses that he loved to 
say. His teacher, finding him eager to 
learn, took great pains to show him that 
this was truly the Messiah that was to 
come ; and constantly in his prayers he 
remembered his little Hebrew pupil. 

One morning, on his return from 
school, he saw, on entering his home, 
that his secret had been discovered. A 
neighbor’s son had noticed his constant- 
ly leaving home at the same hour, had 
followed him, and had made his report. 
Mr. Rosenblatt was a merchant, in com- 
fortable circumstances, and Benjamin’s 
home was supplied with every luxury 
that boy could desire. His father was 
considerate, though sometimes stern ; 
his mother was gentle and loving, and 
had lavished tenderness upon her only 
son. His sisters were merry, lively 
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girls, older than himself, and never 
weary of ministering to his wishes. 
Now, as he entered the room where 
the household were gathered, his mother 
turned coldly away from his proffered 
kiss, his younger sister scornfully looked 
at his flushing face, and his father, with 
an ominous frown and in a low, stern 
voice, said, — 

“Where have you been, sir?” 

Benjamin had been taught to speak 
the truth. He said, boldly, but with an 
inward sinking of the heart, — 

“T have been to the Sunday school.” 

“ Did you not know that you were 
disobeying me by going there?” said 
his father. 

“You had never bade me not to go, 
father,” was the faltering reply. 

“ Because I never thought that a son 
of mine would need a command to stay 
away from dogs. I thought you had 
been too carefully trained to be in dan- 
ger. You knew you were breaking the 
spirit of the command, if not the letter, 
and therefore I will punish you. Go to 
your room, and stay there, on bread and 
water, till to-morrow morning. If you 
ever go near the Christians again, a 
worse thing will befall you.” ‘ 

All day long Benjamin remained. in 
his room, in disgrace. He was usually 
an obedient boy, and had not been pun- 
ished in several years; and he felt mor- 
tified and ashamed as he remembered 
his father’s look and tone. But his mo- 
ther’s coldness went to his heart, and 
tear after tear dropped from his eyes as 
he thought that it was the first time she 
had ever refused his kiss. He heard 
merry voices down-stairs ; his cousins, 
coming in, called for him, and he knew 
that they were being told that he was a 
prisoner ; and whenever a silvery laugh 
floated upward to his ear, he fancied 
that his sisters were making fun of him. 
Then came the sound of dinner, the 
faint rattling of dishes, and the odor of 
savory food, very appetizing to a hun- 
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gry boy. But no dinner was sent to 
him; and the long hours wore slowly 
away until the sun went down and 
darkness stole into his little room. He 
had opened and read his Testament, 
and had knelt and offered up a little 
prayer to the dear Jesus, who had borne 
his sufferings so meekly, and something 
like peace was stealing over him, when 
his elder sister came in, and not unkind- 
ly offered him his supper. She said, — 

“This has been a sad day, brother 
Benjamin; but father says he hopes it 
will be a lesson to you.” 

“‘ Sister Eunice,” said he, “if you had 
ever been there, if you knew how loving 
and kind the teachers are, and how like 
heaven the singing is, you would not all 
feel as you do.” 

“ But, Benjamin, if it is wrong to go 
at all, it is even worse since the place is 
made so pleasant.” 

“Ah! to hear of Jesus is so sweet, 
Eunice, — how he loved sinners, how he 
healed the sick, raised the dead, suf- 
fered on the cross —” 

Eunice put her fingers in her ears and 
went away. 

Next day Benjamin was restored to 
favor, and all the week was treated with 
so much tenderness that he had a great 
struggle in his heart as to whether he 
should stay at home or go to school. 
On the one side was his father’s com- 
mand ; on the other, Christ and the plan 
of salvation. He thought of it on Sat- 
urday, as he sat by his father on the 
men’s side of the synagogue, listening 
to the mournful recitative of the rabbis. 
He reflected on it before: he went to 
sleep on Saturday night, and as soon 
as he awoke on Sabbath morning. Then 
there came into his mind these words, 
“He that loveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me,” and he 
decided to go. 

He had expected to have some sur- 
veillance exercised over his actions this 
morning, but there was none. When 
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he bells rang he put on his hat and 
walked away, and no one called to him 
or stopped him. But as the door closed 
behind him, his mother clasped her 
hands, and said to her husband, — 

“Ah, Simeon! he has gone again. 
Why did you not let me bid him stay ?” 

“No, Sarah,” said Mr. Rosenblatt ; 
“the lad goes with his eyes open: but 
Pll find a way to cure him. You know 
the wise man hath said, ‘A whip for the 
horse, a bridle for the ass, and a rod for 
the fool’s back.’” 
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Tears dimmed the mother’s eyes, but 
she said nothing. When Benjamin 
came home he was beaten severely, but 
he bore the infliction without a murmur. 
Again and again, as the weeks went on, 
his mother pleaded with him, and his 
father punished, but to everything he 
said but this, — 

“When I did not know anything 
about Jesus, I thought as you do; but 
now I am sure he is the Messiah, and I 
don’t dare disobey him, for he and the 
Father are one.” 


i 
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THE RECEPTION. 


At last there came a stormy night, 
when the father felt that all his efforts 
were in vain. The rabbi had been 
there, and talked with him ; his mother 
had expostulated, his sisters had wept. 
The constancy of this boy of thirteen 
was not to be shaken. So the mother, 
with a breaking heart, no doubt, but out- 
wardly calm, made his clothes up into a 
bundle, and went away, out of sight and 
hearing, while her husband turned out 
of doors their only son, and her daugh- 
ters spit in their brother’s face. 


“Dog of an unbeliever,” said the 
father, “go and see whether your Sun- 
day school will take care of you now!” 

Poor Benjamin! The winds were 
chill, the night was pitch dark, the rain 
was falling in torrents. He sat on the 
doorstep, bewildered, and half resolved 
to go in again, confess his errors, and 
promise to obey, and remain a Jew. 
He needed but to say a word, and his 
father’s and mother’s heart would re- 
lent, and their arms open to infold him. 
But then he thought of Christ, scourged 
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and spit upon, bearing his cross, and it 
came to him with comfort in the thought, 
“ This is my cross.” 

An hour later, somebody pulled the 
bell of the superintendent’s house. 
Wondering who had come to pay a visit 
on such a night, Mr. L went him- 
self to the door, and the light from the 
hall lamp fell upon a youthful figure, 
shivering and wet to the skin. 

He brought him in, and recognized, 
with surprise and sorrow, poor Benja- 
min Rosenblatt. His story was soon 
told, and his wet clothing exchanged for 
dry. That night he slept for the first 
time under a Christian roof. 

Kind friends soon provided a home 
for the young convert, and found work 
for him to do. A few Sabbath evenings 
later he attended the monthly concert of 
prayer, at which it was customary for 
teachers and scholars, who were pre- 
pared, to recite a few verses of Scrip- 
ture or poetry. Many who were there 
knew the troubles that had come on the 
little Jewish boy because of his devo- 
tion to the school and the Saviour, and 
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there were few hearts unmoved when 
he rose in his place and recited the old 
hymn, — 
“Jesus, I my cross have taken, 
All to leave and follow thee ; 
Naked, poor, despised, forsaken, 
Thou from hence my all shalt be,” etc. 
Years have passed since then, and 
Benjamin is a man. He has never 
crossed his father’s threshold since, 
though he has made many overtures 
toward reconciliation. But sometimes 
at dusk, just as the shadows are losing 
themselves in the night, a veiled figure 
steals hurriedly to his door, and Benja~ 
min knows that his mother has come to 
see him. Not even the deadly sin which 
she thinks her boy has committed has 
been able to dull in her soul the unquench- 
able mother-love. And he prays for her, 
and for the hour when the blindness shall 
be lifted from all eyes dear to him, and 


when God’s ancient people shall return 


unto Him who has torn them grievous- 
ly, but who will heal with loving-kind- 
ness. Meanwhile, he goes on his way 
working for the Crucified. 


THE DISCONTENTED CHILD. 


LittLe Ella Barnes had a delightful 
home,—everything that heart could wish 
in it and about it to make it charming. 

The house was almost like a castle, 
so large and handsome, with spacious 
rooms, and wide corridors, and winding 
staircases. There was a music-room, 
with various sweet-toned instruments, 
and the most beautiful play-room you 
could imagine, for Ella and her young 
friends, with toys of all descriptions, for 
Ella was an only child, and her parents’ 
wealth was freely lavished upon her. 

When tired of playing with her wax 
dolls, which could almost speak and 
walk, or with the life-like, crying ba- 
bies, —those works of art which God 
has given man the power to make, — 
and when weary of the interesting books 


and pictures that showed her all the 
lands of this beautiful earth, she had 
but to step from the play-room into the 
aviary, to change the scene. There 
were birds of every variety to cheer and 
delight her, as they fluttered their bright 
wings or twittered and cooed in their 
own mysterious language. 

Besides these pleasures, and many 
more within doors, there was in the gar- 
den and grounds of Ella’s home all 
that one could desire, — the sweetest of 
flowers, green vines covering tasteful 
summer-houses, statues, flowing foun- 
tains, and little grottoes, with shells in 
great variety, all of which the little girl 
was at liberty to enjoy as she chose. 

Do you not think she must have been 
very happy? I am sorry to say that these 
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fich blessings were not able to make 
her so, because one thing was denied. 
For her own good, lest she should fall 
into danger, she was forbidden by her 
parents to go outside the garden gate, 
beyond the inclosure of their grounds. 
Instead of being. thankful for her 
other privileges and drawing pleasure 
from each, like a bright butterfly flitting 
from flower to flower, or a busy bee 
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gathering honey all the day, she brooded 
over this one restraint. 

The little beggar who had no pleasant 
home, and came daily to the elegant 
mansion for the refuse food from the rich 
girl’s table, went away happier, with her 
bare feet and tattered garments, than Ella, 
with all her treasures, seemed, as she hung 
upon the gate, looking wistfully over, 
and murmuring because she could not go 


! 
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in search of the imaginary pleasures 
beyond. 

Better go to the sprightly fountain, 
little Ella, and let it sing away your ill- 
humor; or to the rose-bower to watch 
the bees and hear their cheerful lium as 
they perform the task which their Crea- 
tor has appointed them ; or to sit in the 
vine-clad arbor where the sunbeams are 
playing “ bo-peep ” among the leaves. 


Dolly would like a wreath of lilac- 
cups; can you not amuse yourself by 
making one for her ? 

Is it not enough that the white ponies 
take you out every day for a drive with 
mamma, and that papa walks often with 
you on the roadside and through the 
pretty village, and that nurse is ever 
ready to attend your steps ? 


No; it is not enough. The ugly 
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worm Discontent has crept into the little 
girl’s heart and woven his web there. 
He crawls up to her eyes and makes all 
the beautiful things around her seem 
disagreeable ; he creeps to her ear and 
whispers his falsehood, “It is prettier 
outside the garden than in.” He lurks 
about her lips and makes her speak 
naughty words, because she can not go 
out by herself upon the highway. 

I will tell you how she may easily get 
rid of the horrid creature. There are 
two beautiful little sisters, ‘‘ Love” and 
“Content,” whom he hates, and near 
whom he will never dwell. Love is the 
eldest, and wherever she goes she takes 
her younger sister. 


THE SABBATH AT HOME. - 


They need no urging to visit dear lit- 
tle children ; they are such wise spirits 
that if a boy or girl wishes a visit from 
them they know it, and forthwith go to 
them, and kiss them upon lips and eyes 
and cheeks, making them radiant. They 
are heavenly messengers, sent from 
God. 

With these sweet friends for our 
companions we shall be happy every- 
where. There will be no more longing 
to break away from proper restraints, 
but all our life will be full of peaceful 
enjoyment, and we shall thank our heav- 
enly Father every hour for giving us so 
many blessings. Sh 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 


BY FANFAN. 


THUS sang the busiest little bee 
Of her pleasant hive amid the three. 

» She had brushed her wings at the early morn, 
And hied her away by the peep of dawn, 
To gather sweets for her happy home, 
And fill up with honey the waxen comb. 
Flitting along from flower to flower, 
She patiently toiled the livelong hour. 
‘Tis good to be working for God,” she said ; 
“When little and idle he fed me with bread, 
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And kept me from ill in my six-sided room ; 

He brought me at last from my prison of gloom 
To the light of the sun and the beautiful day; 

And he scatters these blossoms all over my way, 
And gives me the power to suck out the sweet, 
And carry it home for my brethren to eat; 

And shall I not praise him by doing my best 

To make use of the skill of which I’m possessed ? 
I’m but a wee creature, the size of an inch; 

Yet little things tell when it comes to the pinch ; 
And though there be larger, and better in worth, 
There’s nothing more wonderful on the wide earth. 
On my hind legs are baskets with fringe set around, 
That the pollen upheaped may not fall to the ground ; 
These baskets are lined with a smooth shining horn, 

And they last all my lifetime, — they never get worn. 

At the end of my feet there are hooks neat and small, 
By which I can safely adhere to the wall. 

Besides these nice baskets for pollen and gum, 

I’ve a bag in my stomach, as tight as a drum. 

My hairy proboscis I thrust in the cup 

Of the flower, and dry the sweet nectary up; 

But the liquid that comes from the nectary goes 
To fill up my honey-bag, every.one knows. 

If enemies try to annoy, they will see 

That God has provided a weapon for me, — 

A sack full of poison, with two barbéd darts, 

And a sharp-pointed sheath with a groove that imparts 

This venom to such as are silly enough 

To venture too near me with hands that are rough. 


I am gentle and kind if you come as my friend ; 
But this sting was designed from my foes to defend. 
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Lie down on the clover-patch, little one, now, 

And I’ll hum you to sleep before I must go. 

There are babies at home that are waiting for me, 

In that sweet pleasant hive in the midst of the three.” 


THE MISSION TEACHER. 


BY 3G °K. P: 


IN the city near where I reside is a 
mission Sabbath school, taught by ear- 
nest Christian men and women. One 
class of young girls, the oldest in the 
school, had resisted all endeavors to lead 
them to walk in a path of holy living. 
They were poor girls, earning the little 
they possessed by daily labor, either 
with the needle or behind the counter. 
Their conduct was circumspect in the 
main; but to those who had taught 
them they seemed utterly heartless and 
willful, treating the most sacred subjects 
with levity and indifference. 

The teacher, a lady of wealth, position, 
and culture, refined and elegant in all 
her surroundings, but inspired to the 
most faithful labor for them by the love 
of Christ, had exhausted all her resources 
to win and retain their attention, at least 
during the hour of study. She had 
changed the question-book used by the 
school for one better suited to their 
tastes, had supplied them each with a 
Bible and map to assist them in under- 
standing the lesson, had expressed to 
them and for them, in her own winning 
way, the real interest she felt for their 
improvement and salvation. But, in her 
human wisdom, it had seemed to be 
vain; their inattention continued and in- 
creased ; their levity and foolish jesting 
were more and more painful to her sen- 
sitive nature. She had done all she 
could, and was discouraged. 

One beautiful Sabbath morning she 
went again to them, her heart burdened 
with a tender solicitude and anxious 
thought, which prayer had not seemed 
to bear from her, as sometimes it did. 


She felt that she was doing them no 
good; perhaps preventing another from 
reaching the hearts she had failed to 
touch ; and knowing not, in her weari- 
ness of thought for them, that God’s 
time to answer prayer was near at 
hand. 

The lesson was upon a most sacred 
subject, and as her heart warmed with 
it and her glowing words fell upon their 
ears, she was shocked to hear a titter of 
laughter. One after another the giddy 
girls dropped their faces upon their open. 
books and became convulsed with mer- 
riment. 

The lady closed her book, looking 
sadly upon them. With starting tears, 
she waited until they were quiet, and 
with a few gentle words would perhaps 
have made them feel their error and 
regret it; but unfortunately, as she then + 
thought, a gentleman who visited the 
school weekly for the purpose of address- 
ing it drew near. He had witnessed the 
scene, and his righteous indignation was 
roused. His rebuke was sharp, perhaps 
unwise, and, in the lady’s own words, 
“for his sake to be regretted.” 

He was a good man, benevolent and 
earnest, giving freely of his wealth, 
and hoping for great results. He had 
watched this teacher’s efforts, and saw 
her discouragement and sadness; there- 
fore his rebuke, although merited, was 
unusually sharp. 

But he seemed only to have moved 
them to a more bitter dislike of himself, 
manifested by angry words and gestures. 
As soon as he turned away from them 
she said, — 


THE 


‘“ Don’t, young ladies, don’t speak so. 
It is wrong; he only meant to do you 
good.” 

fZe had called them “children ;” their 
teacher never did. 

“But what right has he to come here 
talking tous? He’d better keep away!” 
exclaimed one, more bitter than the 
others, and apparently the leader in all 
disturbances. 

““T wish he had not, surely, but he 
meant it for your improvement ; and cer- 
tainly you ought to’: be an example for 
the younger scholars. You ought to do 
what you know so well to be right and 
proper. It pains me deeply when you 
behave in this manner.” 

“Well, Mrs. H , we love you; 
but we ate him!” —this was said with 
startling vehemence. 

“Oh, no, no! you must not speak so ; 
he is a good man, a Christian man.” The 
teacher’s earnestness was broken upon 
by the same pupil exclaiming, scorn- 
fully, “A Christian! pooh! If he’s a 
Christian I don’t want to be one.” 

“ Why do you say so, Mary? I know 
he is a good man.” 

“Hem! He never speaks to us zz the 
street. ve seen him a hundred times, 
and he only knows me kere. Do you 
call that Christian?” 

“ But he may not recognize you; you 
should not judge of his Christian charac- 
ter by that.” 

“Yes, he does know me. It’s because 
he’s rich and I’m a poor shop-girl ;_ he’s 
proud; that’s the reason, and I hate 
him for it. I’m as good as he is.” 

Here was a revelation. It was unan- 
swerable ; there was a difference in their 
social standing that even the love of 
Christ had not bridged over ; the teacher 
could say no more, but a new thought 
had birth in her heart, and she said to 
herself, “ To do them good, I must min- 
gle with them in their daily life.” Be- 
fore the school closed she had noted 
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down in her pocket diary the number 
and street of their residences, and the 
places where some of them were em- 
ployed during the hours of labor. 

Early in the week she took occasion 
to visit them, or drop into the stores, 
make some slight purchase, and, if they 
were at leisure, talk with them familiarly. 
It is needless to say that this unlooked- 
for attention gave them pleasure. She 
followed this practice, at intervals, until 
sickness confined her at home; then, 
giving the class to a friend, she sent 
weekly invitations to them to visit her, 
offering them the use of the family libra- 
ry, and having them invited to her room 
whenever her strength permitted con- 
versation. 

Mary, who had given her more anxiety 
than the others, came often for books, 
and on one occasion, unable to find the 
volume she wished, was taken by her 
teacher into the parlor, where a choicer 
selection could be made. 

The unwearied kindness and solici- 
tude of the lady had impressed her; the 
loveliness of her character had drawn 
her into a new atmosphere; the culture 
and elegance of her mind possessed a 
charm for the untaught girl ; and, uncon- 
sciously to herself, she was yielding to 
influences, new, strange, and of wonder- 
ful power. 

The book was selected, and, turning 
toward an ivy that wound itself about its 
frail support near the window, the lady 
called her attention to it. 

“Oh, how beautiful it is!” exclaimed 
the girl. 

“Tt zs beautiful, Mary. And do you 
see how each leaf, as it unfolds, turns 
itself toward the light ; how persistently 
they all seek the sun?” 

“So they do. How strange!” said the 
interested pupil. 

“They could not flourish without 
light; and it would seem as if they un- 
derstood it, so steadily do they seek it: 
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and, Mary, I brought you here to see this 
that I might explain to you that we are 
like this ivy. If we would grow beauti- 
ful and good, we too must steadfastly 
turn our faces and our hearts to the light. 
If we would improve and fulfill the pur- 
pose for which God created us, we must 
turn from the darkness of sin and folly 
to the light of purity, and love, and holi- 
ness. Do you not feel it so?” 

The lady was herself surprised at the 
reply. She had looked only for a 
modest acquiescence, but Mary turned 
toward her, and, impulsively grasping 
rer teacher’s hand, said, while tears of 
emotion filled her eyes, — 

“T never thought of it before, Mrs. 


“ And will you be like the ivy, Mary?” 
asked the teacher, visibly affected. 

“J will try,” was all she could say. 

That night the mission teacher’s 
prayers were buoyant with gratitude and 
thanksgiving. 

Mary will try, and she will succeed ; 
and the earnest and oftentimes self-de- 
nying efforts of her invalid teacher will 
have been the means which God blessed 
to save this precious soul. How many 
others we can not compute ; but He who 
treasures every prayer and counts every 
tear, who measures every weary step and 
puts a costly price on each feeble effort, 
willsum it all up at the last: and his 
“Well done” will leave room in her 


, but I feel it now.” 


heart for no other joy. 


GATHERED LILIES. 


Solomon’s Song, vi. 2. 
BY EDEN (SHERLEY. 


In the glowing, beautiful summer days 
Of other years, a garden fair 
Was mine, where, warmed by golden rays, 
Ope’d loveliest blossoms, rich and rare. 
Within its sheltering wall inclosed, 
Safe from each chilling wind that blew, 
Grew violets shy, whose sweets disclosed 
Their lowly home, though hid from view. 


’Neath clustering leaves of emerald hue 
They upward looked, with Sweet surprise, 
To greet afar, ’mid skies of blue, 
The gaze of other starry eyes ; 
And close beside, fed by cool showers 
Of sparkling, pearly drops of dew, 
Grew crimson roses, —royal flowers, 
Whose ruby buds breathed iove anew. 


Adown the path, in quiet dells, 
Close by the murmuring waters clear, 
Rang chimes from perfumed lily-bells, 
Which listening angels leaned to hear. 


GATHERED LILIES. 
Ah! how I loved those forms of snow, 
How watched the unfolding of each cup, 
As near the fountain’s silvery flow 
My glad heart drank their music up! 


I had a Friend, a precious Friend, 
Who oft, in gathering twilight hours, 
Would walk with me, and stooping bend, 
With sweetest tones, to praise my flowers. 
One eve he whispered low to me, 
“T have a message from thy Kzug; 
The lilies sweet he gave to thee 
Unto zs garden I must bring, — 


To bloom in amaranthine bowers, 
Guarded by his own angels’ care ; 

There shalt thou find thy lovely flowers, 
More beautiful, more pure and fair.” 

“Ah, no!” I cried, “are they not mine? 
Take not my precious flowers to-day!” 

“All thine are mine,” he gently said, 
And quickly bore them far away. 


Through all the long, lone, weary hours, 
I mourned my lilies day by day, 
Nor heeded I my other flowers, 
While ¢hey were blooming far away. 
Since then, this Friend, at evening time, 
With tender words oft calms my fears, 
And tells me of that blessed clime 
Where Love shall banish all my tears. 


When I shall greet my lilies there, 
Radiant, beneath His gracious eye, 
May I with joy their glory share, 
In their eternal home on high! 
O Friend divine! ear hath not heard 
Music more sweet, —“ All thine are mine:” 
Write thou upon my heart thy words, 
“ All thine are mine, and mine are thine!” 
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WE give, in the body of the Magazine, 
achapter from Rev. D. Maccoll’s “Work 
in the Wynds,” and we propose to do as 
some preachers do with profit, — ‘‘con- 
tinue the subject in the evening.” 

The author writes of what he knows, 
for he was first pastor of the Wynd 
Church, Glasgow. The tender affection 
which bound him and his fellow-labor- 
ers together may be seen from the fol- 
lowing: “I shall never forget the pe- 
culiar benediction with which Andrew 
Gray, of Perth, in a brief interview 
with me, closed his. official connection 
with the Wynds. With his arm about 
my neck, and his eyes directed up, he 
said: ‘Lord, bless this young man, and 
make him a good and faithful servant in 
the gospel of thy Son; and oh, preserve 
him from ever becoming a popular 
preacher !’” 

The following incidents are as beauti- 
ful as they are affecting : — 

“On one of our first communions an 
old widow had, in her frailty or deaf- 
ness, failed to notice the closing table- 
service, and her grief was very great 
when she found that all was over. My 
valued friend, Mr. Campbell, of Tul- 
lechewan, was on that day, as on several 
others, serving tables as an elder ; and I 
shall never forget — when we spread the 
table again for this one of God’s poor, and 
preached a few moments to her that yet 
there was room enough and to spare, a 
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Saviour unspeakably rich and patient, 
and willing to wait till the last was served 
—how reverently he carried to her 
the bread and the wine, the tears steai- 
ing down his cheeks as he witnessed 
her lowly and warm devotion. 

“It was, I think, on that same day, 
while sitting at the table watching the 
elders going round with the salver and 
the cup, that I noticed a poor old man 
of eighty-one years, admitted there for 
the first time to the communion, take 
the large slice of bread handed by the 
elder, and instead of breaking off a mor- 
sel and passing on the rest, ignorant of 
our custom he retained the piece, and, 
manifestly with a keen appetite, began 
to eat the whole. I stopped the elder 
as he was about gently to speak to him. 
I said, ‘Our Master would not take it 
from him; it may help him to under- 
stand better what the table means.’ 
There was no danger of Corinthian dis- 
sipation; and this communion was his 
first and last on earth.” 

In the second year of their work the 
laborers began to feel some of the diffi- 
culties of “respectability.” Some of the 
visitors said, “ We can not longer get the 
people to follow us into church in the 
afternoon, because they say we are all 
now so welldressed” ! They requested 
a short evening service for this class. 
The author says: “I at once answered 
that I would preach again in the even- — 
ing if they would come out in their work- 
ing-clothes, so as to induce others to do 
the same. The tame elephants, as in 
jungle-hunting, might thus bring in the 
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wild. This. was at once agreed ; and 
about thirty visitors — the young women 
putting aside their nice dresses and bon- 
nets, and the men their broadcloth, and 
coming out in the dress which they wore 
at work — went round and gathered, the 
first evening, thirty others. We now in- 
stituted what we called our Night Bri- 
gade, a band of male visitors armed with 
bull’s-eye lanterns, who penetrated the 
dark closes and stairs a little before the 
service began, to get promises fulfilled. 
The second evening we had ninety pres- 
ent ; the third, about a hundred and fifty ; 
and soon we had the church half-filled 

and sometimes crowded. The audience 

affected me profoundly. They taught 

me how to preach. There they sat, 

many of them in rags, some of them 

unwashed, some brought in from their 
_ firesides as they sat after their Saturday 

night’s dissipation. Many had never in 


EVENING. sea 
their life been within a church door; 
many had not been for ten and twenty 
years. They looked into my eyes with ea- 
ger search as if for light, waiting to know 
if I had really any good news for them. 
They seemed to say, ‘We have come 
for once in our life, at any rate, within 
your reach, and we shall listen to-night 
till yowre done. Say your best. Do 
your utmost. We are dead, hopeless 
creatures. We know we’re lost; you 
need not tell us that. We believe in 
hell; we have been there. But is there 
salvation for us? Can you do anything 
to save us? For God’s sake try.’ And 
I did try. But for a little I lost sight of 
them in tears. For my words were 
broken and mingled with sobs.” 

We need not say that by such preach- 
ing and such hearing “many were add- 
ed to the Lord.” 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


OGG 
EVENTS IN AUGUST. 

1. What venerable man, occupying 
the highest ecclesiastical position in his 
nation, died this month ? 

2. Who came to an already ruined 
city and completed its destruction by 
burning its principal buildings ? 

3. What learned man, about seventy 
years later, came to the same city and 
began his useful and pious labors ? 

XXXII. 

1. Is there any passage in the Bible 
where “ladies” are distinguished from 
“women” ? 

2. How many prayers in the Bible 
end with “ Amen ” ? 

3. How many can you mention who 
were probably members of the church 
at Philippi ? 

4. Who was probably the leading 
member in the Thessalonian church ? 

XXXIII. 
QUESTIONS ON ASIA. 

1. How does the “ Asia” <{ the Bible 

compare in extent with modern Asia ? 


2. Is Jerusalem ever said in the Bibie 
‘to be in Asia ? 

3. Where is the oldest existing city 
on the globe first mentioned in the 
Bible? 

4. Is there any reference to China in 
the Bible? 


XXXIV. 


A certain place is mentioned in the 
New Testament only once. Our Sav- 
iour went to it by ship. 

A certain city of Moab had but two 
letters in its name. 

A certain queen was divorced from 
her husband, very much to her credit. 

A certain thing, rising to heaven in 
vapor, was used in the worship of God. 

A certain man showed in a very strik- 
ing way his love of prayer. 

The znztials of these give the name 
of a king who was famous for his songs 
of praise. 

The jixal letters give a prophetic 
name of the place where he spent most 
of his life. 
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XXXV.— WHAT A FARMER ONCE DID. 


ANSWERS. 


XXVII. (1) DHEJEWws. Jer. xxxix. 2; 
lii. 6. (2) EZEKIEL. Ezek. i. 1. (3) TAM- 
Muz. Ezek. vili. 14. 

XXVIII. (1) GREECE, ITALY, SPAIN. 
Acts xx. 2; Heb. xiii. 24; Rom. xv. 
24. (2) Gen. x. 2. (3) ILLyRicum (in 
Austria). Rom, xv. 19; and TARSHISH. 


XXX. 


THE PHARISEE AND PUBLICAN. 


Ps. Ixxii. 10. (4) ROME. (5) PAvuL.| 
Acts xvi. 9-12. 


XXIX. LOVE. 1 Jno. iv. 8. 
E-OGF : c Gen. xix. 27-29. . 
O-badiahh  . 1 Kings xviii. 4. 


V-ashti. , 
E-lkanah. : ‘ 


Esther i. 10-22. 
I Sam. i. 


Luke xviii. 10-14. 


